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INTRODUCTION. 

IT  is  intended  to  issue,  at  convenient  intervals,  succes- 
sive numbers  of  a  publication  such  as  is  here  presented  in 
order  to  acquaint  subscribers  and  others  interested  in 
the  study  of  Education,  with  the  work  of  these  two 
Demonstration  Schools  and  with  the  nature  of  the 
investigations  which  centre  round  them. 

In  this  first  number  our  chief  concern  is  to  show  the 
variety  of  ways  in  which  a  Demonstration  School  can 
supply  the  needs  of  a  University  Department  of  Educa- 
tion, as  concerned,  firstly,  with  students  preparing  for 
their  career  as  teachers,  secondly,  with  lecturers  and 
demonstrators,  engaged,  as  in  other  University  Depart- 
ments, both  in  supervising  students  and  in  undertaking 
research  into  educational  problems.  This  analogy  with 
other  University  Departments  is  always  present  to  our 
minds  when  planning  the  machinery  by  which  a 
Demonstration  School  is  controlled.  Students  of  to-day, 
in  contrast  to  fifty  years  ago,  are  being  everywhere 
supplied  with  hospitals,  laboratories,  apparatus,  libraries, 
field  excursions  to  enable  them  to  realise  the  full  meaning 
of  the  ideas  presented  in  lecture  and  in  book ;  all 
departments  of  study,  both  in  schools  and  universities 
where  progress  is  really  effective,  are  recognising  more 
and  more  that  the  teacher  is  comparatively  ineffective 
unless  he  and  hisstudents  work  together  upon  appropriate 
apparatus  and  material ;  the  written  and  spoken  word, 
of  text-book  and  of  lecture  room,  are  merely  symbols  to 
interpret  this  material.  All  this  is  well  understood  as 
regards  Medicine,  Engineering,  Chemistry,  Law;  it  is 
not  yet  recognised  so  fully  as  regards  Education.  Mr. 
Mark's  essay  in  this  volume  shows  that  we  are  not  first 
in    the   field,    and   are    not   alone    in    pleading   for    this 
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2  INTRODUCTION 

recognition,  but  we  are  still  at  the  beginning  of  things, 
and  this  volume  is  largely  concerned  in  describing  the 
particular  way  in  which  our  Department  is  seeking  to 
organise  the  relations  between  Theory  and  Practice, 
between  the  University  instructors,  the  students  of 
Education  and  the  scholars  and  teachers  in  Demonstration 
Schools. 

The  varied  fields  for  investigation  which  centre  round 
such  work  may  be  best  illustrated  by  taking  up  the 
programme  of  study  as  outlined  in  the  University 
Prospectus,  and  showing  how,  in  the  successive  items  of 
that  programme  the  schools  provide  lecturer  and  student 
with  material  for  observation,  demonstration  and  practice. 
Thus  Chapter  I.  deals  with  the  Mental  and  Physical 
Life  of  School  Children;  Chaps.  II.,  III.,  IV.,  and  VII. 
take  up  investigations  concerned  with  School  Teaching, 
to  which  the  attention  of  students  is  directed  after 
they  have  made  a  study  of  children's  minds  and 
ways;  Chapter  V.  deals  with  other  features  of  the 
school  regarded  as  a  social  organism,  and  affords  an 
example  of  topics  which  are  brought  to  the  notice  of 
students  in  the  more  advanced  University  Courses. 

This  record  of  the  way  we  go  to  work  can  scarcely  give 
to  the  reader  a  very  pronounced  impression  of  the  play 
of  cause  and  effect  as  between  lecture  room  and  school. 
In  my  own  contributions  I  can  only  indicate  the 
points  w^hich  strike  me  as  being  most  interesting  or 
important ;  but  we  find  that  each  lecturer,  each  teacher 
and  student  seizes  on  his  own  special  line  of  interest; 
all  alike  concur  in  finding  that  great  benefit  is  derived 
from  associating  theory  with  practice,  and  from 
practice  of  a  sort  which  involves  real  responsibility 
for  results.  These  boys  and  girls  are  here  to  receive 
a  sound  liberal  education — they  are  under  constant 
inspection — by  visitors  and  experts  from  all  parts  of 
the  Empire  and  from  the  Continent;  if  we  only  play 
at  school-keeping  we  shall  soon  be  found  out !     This 
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sense  of  realit)'-  and  craftsmanship  leads  to  enthusiasm ; 
we  are  in  some  sense  pioneers,  but  we  have  to  arrive  at  a 
very  definite  goal,  and  we  are  all  ready  to  put  our  hand 
to  the  plough  for  the  credit  of  our  school.  Likely  enough 
our  early  investigations  may  not  lead  to  great  results; 
doubtless  we  shall  go  astray ;  much  that  we  discover 
which  appears  of  scientific  value  may  be  of  little  worth, 
or  may  wait  for  long  before  it  finds  the  scientific  genius 
to  interpret  it.  But  we  proceed  with  confidence  because 
we  find  that  through  such  practical  work  our  students 
feel  their  feet;  if  they  learn  little  else,  they  learn  the  way 
in  which  truth  is  to  be  sought  in  their  business  of 
school-keeping,  and  they  will  advance  far  beyond  our 
range  of  vision  when  they  come  to  take  our  places. 

It  is  not  intended,  either  in  this  or  succeeding  numbers, 
to  confine  the  contributions  very  strictly  to  the  work  done 
in  these  two  schools.  This  work  is,  indeed,  constantly 
being  modified  by  what  we  learn  from  other  sources,  and 
it  would  soon  degenerate  to  a  narrow  parochial  level 
unless  our  particular  methods  were  brought  into 
comparison  with  work  done  in  other  places.  Thus  in 
the  present  issue  we  are  greatly  indebted  to  Miss  Gilpin 
for  the  account  of  the  scheme  of  studies  in  her  school, 
which  Professor  Sadler  has  incorporated  in  Chapter  VII. 
That  scheme  affords  a  most  useful  comparison  with  our 
present  curriculum  in  the  Fielden  Upper  School  (see 
PP-  34'  35  below),  and  in  some  branches  goes  beyond 
anything  w^e  have  yet  attempted.  We  are  especially 
indebted  to  Professor  Sadler  for  finding  time,  at  a  period 
of  great  pressure  from  other  tasks,  to  undertake  this 
chapter  in  collaboration  with  Miss  Owen  and  ]\Iiss 
Walford.  Its  proper  place  in  the  book  is  after  Chapter 
II.,  but  the  printer  has  placed  it  at  the  end  since  the 
intervening  chapters  were  already  prepared  for  binding. 

We  hope  that  in  future  issues  past  and  present 
members  of  the  staff  may  find  here  a  convenient  vehicle 
for   the   publication    of    investigations,    apart    from    the 
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two  Demonstration  Schools.  These  schools  are  certainly 
not  the  only  places  in  Manchester  where  research  is 
being  attempted;  there  are,  indeed,  quite  a  surprising 
number  of  able  people  at  work  in  different  fields  of 
educational  activity  in  Manchester  and  the  neighbour- 
hood. Much  of  this  work  is  brought  to  our  notice, 
partly  when  our  students  are  are  sent  out  to  gain  practice 
and  experience  in  schools,^  partly  by  aid  of  the  University 
Education  Society,  which  has  been  established  during 
the  last  twelve  months. 

A  chapter  is  added  on  the  control  of  the  Demonstration 
Schools.  Questions  are  being  constantly  asked,  especially 
by  visitors  from  other  Universities  and  from  abroad,  as 
to  the  way  in  which  the  schools  are  financed  and 
administered.  And  these  matters  are  just  now  of  special 
importance  because  of  the  attention  which  they  have 
attracted  in  the  House  of  Commons  and  at  the  Board 
of  Education.  In  the  Education  Bill  of  December,  1906, 
Mr.  Birrell  approved  of  the  insertion  of  a  clause  on 
behalf  of  "  Schools  for  Demonstration  and  Practice 
associated  with  Training  Colleges,  under  the  inspection 
of  the  Board  of  Education."  With  the  rest  of  that  Bill, 
this  proposal  came  to  nothing,  but  the  efforts  were 
renewed  in  the  new  session,  and  all  that  was  possible  has 
been  done  by  Sir  W.  Mather,  who  is  Chairman  of 
the  Froebel  Institute  in  London,  as  well  as  President  of 
the  Fielden  Schools,  by  Mr.  Arthur  A.  Howarth,  M.P. 
for  South  Manchester,  by  Mr.  Francis  Dyke  Acland 
and  other  members  of  Parliament.  We  have  printed  in 
an  appendix  the  Bye-Laws  and  an  extract  from  the  Trust 
Deed  of  the  Fielden  Schools  in  order  to  give  exact  infor- 
mation on  points  relating  to  control. 

It  may  be  of  use  to  students  of  Education  to  note  that 
in  commencing  the  issue  of  a  Record  we  are  falling  into 
line  with  very  distinguished  teachers  who  have  set  us  the 

1.  See   Prospectus    of  Department  of  Edueation  in    the   University- 
Calendar,  p.  360. 
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example  of  attaching  a  Demonstration  School  to  a 
University  Department  of  Education.  Most  of  us  who 
contribute  to  this  volume  have  studied  under  one  or 
more  of  the  following,  and  a  reference  to  their  contribu- 
tions may  not  be  out  of  place  :  — 

1.  Profr.  Rein,  at  Jena,  has  issued  annually  since  1896 
a  series  Aus  dem  Pddagogischen  Seminar  (Beyer  u. 
Sohne,  Langensalza). 

2.  Profr.  Dewey,  while  conducting  his  experimental 
School  in  Chicago,  issued  (i)  "  School  and  Society  " 
(P.  S.  King  and  Son,  London),  followed  by  "  The 
Elementary  School  Record  "  in  ten  numbers,  and  also  a 
series  of  monographs.  A  selection  from  these  has 
recently  been  published  by  Blackie  and  Son,  London 
and  Glasgow  (price  is.).     Also, 

3.  From  the  Teachers'  College,  Columbia  University, 
New  York,  with  its  Horace  Mann  and  Speyer  Schools,  a 
series  called  "  Teachers'  College  Records  "  (Macmillan 
and  Co.,  London). 

4.  From  the  Department  of  Education  in.  the  Arm- 
strong College,  Newcastle-on-Tyne,  Profr.  Mark  Wright 
is  editing  a  publication  of  a  somewhat  similar  character 
to  this  Record. 


The  first  Annual  Report  on  the  amalgamated  Schools  is  now  being 
issued  by  the  Committee.  It  includes  a  balance  sheet  and  statement 
shewing  the  sources  from  which  the  schools  are  maintained  (see  ch.  vi.). 
Other  particulars  relative  to  the  schools  are  to  be  found  in  the 
prospectus  and  regulations  issued  to  parents.  Copies  of  these  and  other 
documents  may  be  had  on  application  at  the  schools.  Teachers  and 
others  interested  in  the  study  of  Education  are  always  welcome  to  visit 
the  schools  during  school  hours.  Unless  such  a  visit  is  arranged  for 
by  members  of  the  Committee  or  of  the  staff  of  the  Department  (see 
p.  122)  it  is  requested  that  an  intimation  be  sent  beforehand  to  the 
Headmaster  in  the  Upper  School  or  the  Headmistress  in  the  Primary 
School. 


CHAPTER    I. 

(A)      THE     USE     OF    THE     DEMONSTRATION 
SCHOOLS  FOR  THE  STUDY  OF  CHILDREN. 

Just  as  the  medical  student  requires  his  Anatomy  and 
Physiology  before  he  turns  his  attention  directly  to 
Medicine,  so  the  student  of  Education  should  know 
something  of  the  subject  of  Education,  the  child,  before 
being  set  to  teach  and  to  train  him.  True,  he  already 
possesses  popular  knowledge  of  what  school  children 
are  like,  but  his  knowledge  is  of  no  greater  value  for 
scientific  purposes  than  the  popular  knowledge  of  the 
laity  about  the  human  body  compared  with  the  more 
exact  knowledge  required  from  the  medical  student. 
Hence  the  first  course  of  study  is  not  concerned  at  all 
with  school  problems  as  such,  but  with  the  Mental  and 
Physical  Life  of  School  Children.  It  is  intended  to  be, 
and  on  the  whole  is,  treated  as  a  piece  of  elementary 
scientific  work. 

(a)  Dr.  R.  T.  Williamson,  treating  of  School  Hygiene 
and  the  Physical  Life  of  Children,  is  associated 
with  the  instructors  of  the  Department  of  Education  in 
working  out  the  scheme,  which  aims  to  associate  mental 
and  physical  phenomena,  as  observed  in  the  growing 
and  rapidly-developing  organism  from  infancy  to  the 
close  of  school  life,  and  especially  the  years  from  5  to  15. 

Now  the  problem  for  the  Department  has  been  a 
difficult  one: — we  have  had  to  arrange  a  system  of  records 
and  observations  about  our  scholars,  to  take  measures 
for  these  to  be  m.aintained  term   by  term,    in  orderly. 
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businesslike  fashion,  and  to  manage  things  so  that 
our  students  should  share  in  the  work  and  associate  it 
with  the  University  Lecture  Courses.  A  set  of  files  has 
been  arranged,  a  separate  file  being  kept  for  each  scholar ; 
more  than  100  scholars  are  now  under  observation. 

(i.)  Anthropotnetry .  Our  first  care  has  been  to  keep 
an  account  of  measurements  of  height  and  weight.  These 
have  now  been  recorded  regularly  in  the  Upper  School 
for  two  years,  being  taken  six  times  a  year,  just  before 
each  vacation  and  just  after  each  vacation.  It  appears 
necessary  to  repeat  these  tests  several  times  in  the  year, 
if  statistics  are  to  be  obtained  which  will  serve  us  in 
gaining  a  detailed  record  of  the  progress  of  the  individual 
scholar.  Records  will  need  to  be  kept  for  a  good  many 
years  before  they  can  be  expected  to  throw  any  light 
on  the  relations  between  mental  and  physical  growth. 
We  are  a  good  deal  puzzled  by  the  apparent  fluctuations 
in  the  rate  of  growth  as  between  term  time  and  vacations. 
Our  boys  have  usually  made  the  normal  rate  of 
progress  in  each  twelve-month  period,  but  if  the  figures 
we  have  secured  are  correct  it  looks  as  if  in  some  cases 
the  progress  was  made  in  spurts  during  a  vacation, 
while  term  time  appears  to  be  a  period  during  which 
height  and  weight  stand  still.  We  have  no  right  to  say 
that  figures,  taken  for  so  short  a  period,  from  only  a 
few  subjects,  and  with  somewhat  inexperienced  investi- 
gators, prove  anything  of  the  kind,  but  they  certainly 
suggest  a  point  worthy  of  further  investigation. 

(ii.)  Dr.  Williamson  has  also  tested  the  eyesight,  with 
striking  advantage  to  some  of  the  subjects,  whose  eyes 
were  suffering  dangerously  from  school  studies.  He  has 
also  reported  upon  the  size  of  type  in  the  text-books^ 
used  in  the  Fielden  School,  and  his  report  places  us  in  a 
serious  difficulty,  for  our  scholars  must  read  a  great 
variety  of  books  if  they  are  to  make  progress  in  humanistic 

1.  Vide  "  The  Lancet,"  October  13th,  1906, 
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studies  (see  p.  34  below),   but  we  cannot  control   the 
publishers  in  their  selection  of  founts  for  printing. 

(ii.)  In  the  Fielden  School,  Dr.  Preston  kindly  under- 
took an  examination  of  the  teeth,  and  after  a  meeting 
between  Professor  Findlay  and  the  Dental  Association 
of  Manchesteri,  it  was  arranged  that  this  important 
feature  in  children's  health  should  be  supervised  in  our 
Demonstration  Schools  by  Mr.  G.  G.  Campion. 

(iv.)  Finally,  Dr.  Williamson,  with  the  assistance  of 
Miss  Julia  White,  M.D.,  has  conducted  an  examination 
of  our  scholars  on  the  accompanying  form  (on  page  9), 
which  is  now  filled  for  each  scholar.  The  majority  of 
the  scholars  are  normal,  and  do  not  need  much  attention, 
except  as  regards  the  teeth ;  but  there  are  a  few  who, 
especially  as  regards  the  nervous  system,  need  careful 
attention,  and  these  will  be  now  kept  in  mind  and  re- 
examined as  required. 

It  will  be  readily  seen  that  all  this  practical  work  in 
the  examination  of  physical  conditions  gives  a  reality 
to  lectures  on  the  Physical  Life  of  Children  and  enables 
students  to  realise  the  importance  of  the  subject  in  a  way 
that  would  be  otherwise  impossible. 

During  the  last  three  months  Dr.  Julia  White  has 
devoted  a  great  deal  of  time  to  completing  this  examina- 
tion, and  the  teachers  in  charge  of  the  children,  as  well 
as  well  as  lecturers  and  students,  greatly  appreciate  the 
benefits  of  such  detailed  medical  inspection.  Public 
attention  is  now  thoroughly  aroused  to  the  importance  of 
all  questions  affecting  School  Hygiene,  and  we  are  only 
responding  to  an  urgent  demand  in  giving  them  an  im- 
portant place  in  our  scheme  of  study. 

(b)  It  is,  however,  equally  important  that  we  should 
take  note  of  mental  phenomena ;  indeed,  it  is  more 
important,   for  schooling  is  more  definitely  answerable 

1.  "Transactions  of  the  Manchester  Odontoibgical  Society,"  February 
19th,  I9(»7. 
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for  mental  than  for  physical  development.  The  task 
here  is  much  more  difficult ;  genetic  psychology  itself  is 
in  the  infant  stage,  and  we  have  had  to  work  out  our 
own  system  of  records.  An  account  of  the  sessional 
syllabus  has  kindly  been  contributed  by  Miss  Foxley 
(Chapter  I.  B),  and  this  serves  to  show  how  the  schools 
help  in  the  lecture  course.  It  is  pioneer  work,  and  may 
be  expected  to  re-shape  itself  greatly  in  years  to  come, 
but  it  is,  from  the  standpoint  of  the  student's  need,  the 
only  sound  scientific  method  of  approach.  He  must 
realise,  by  first  hand  and  by  carefully  directed  observa- 
tion, that  the  child's  nature,  instincts,  experience,  ideals, 
are  different  from  his  own,  and  that  the  success  of 
the  teacher's  work  depends  upon  making  proper  allow- 
ance at  all  times  for  these  differences.  There  is  no  doubt 
whatever  that  the  laboratory  method  is  producing  its 
effect  here.  However  scanty  may  be  the  sum  total  of 
our  positive  knowledge  about  mental  reactions  in 
children,  what  is  known  is  being  used  in  this  work,  and 
it  puts  the  student  into  an  entirely  new  attitude ;  he 
ceases  to  regard  teaching  as  a  work  in  which  he  is  to  play 
the  prominent  part  before  a  submissive  group  of 
inferiors,  and  his  mind  approaches  the  professional, 
scientific,  sympathetic  type — objectively  regarding  his 
scholars  as  growing  organisms  developing  a  life  of  their 
own  to  which  he  can  minister. 

These  records  are  intended  to  cover  all  information 
that  is  regarded  as  valuable  in  relation  to  each  of  our 
scholars.  Some  display  particular  talents  : — thus,  a 
special  talent  (e.g.,  for  drawing)  appears  at  one  epoch  of 
a  scholar's  life ;  presently  this  may  disappear,  or  it  may 
expand  and  become  a  marked  feature  of  his  experience ; 
if  so,  it  may  have  an  important  bearing  on  his  life's 
career. 

It  need  hardly  be  said  that  the  files  are  kept  with 
scrupulous  privacy  under  lock  and  key.  They  are 
treated  with  the  same  confidence  that  a  hospital  or  a 
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medical  practitioner  observes  in  keeping  memoranda  of 
patients.  The  cost  of  equipment  in  apparatus,  etc.,  has 
so  far  not  been  great,  and  has  been  covered  in  the  annual 
estimates  of  the  Department  of  Education,  but  the  work 
could  not  have  been  attempted  in  any  outside  school 
which  was  not  entirely  at  the  disposal  of  the  Department. 
In  view  of  the  importance  now  attached  to  the  medical 
examination  of  school  children  and  the  need  for  associat- 
ing teachers  and  medical  men  in  the  study  of  these 
problems,  I  am  prepared  to  say  that  in  a  University 
where  hundreds  of  medical  students  and  education 
students  are  being  trained  side  by  side,  the  maintenance 
of  a  Demonstration  School  would  be  justified  on  this 
ground  alone. 

J.  J.    FiNDLAY. 
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(B)   THE    MENTAL    AND    PHYSICAL   LIFE    OF 
SCHOOL   CHILDREN. 

Notes  on  the  Sessional  Course  (University  Calendar, 

P-  355.) 

Class.  Students  in  their  first  year  at  the  University, 
average  age  19,  preparing  for  Intermediate  B.A.  or 
Intermediate  B.Sc,  with  Teacher's  Certificate  Course. 

A  similar  course  is  given  to  graduate  students  taking  a 
year's  programme  of  professional  training  under  the 
Teachers'  Diploma  Regulations. 

Time.     Three  hours  per  week  for  about  25  weeks. 

Text-Books.  Drummond,  "  The  Child,  His  Nature 
and  Nurture";  Baldwin,  "The  Story  of  the  Mind"; 
Kirkpatrick,  "Fundamental  of  Child-Study";  James, 
"Talks  to  Teachers." 

This  course  is  planned  to  give  a  practical  knowledge 
of  the  mental  and  physical  development  of  children, 
based  on  observation  and  experiment  in  the  Demonstra- 
tion Schools.  These  schools  are  the  laboratories  in  which 
the  student  gets  a  first-hand  knowledge  of  his  subject, 
while  at  the  same  time  he  is  in  touch  with  real  scholars 
in  a  real  school  he  sees  experienced  teachers  working 
out  methods  of  teaching  and  control,  his  theories 
are  constantly  put  to  the  proof  of  experience,  and, 
above  all,  he  keeps  in  touch  with  child  life.  He 
has  usually  been  a  pupil-teacher,  he  intends  to  make 
teaching  his  profession ;  it  is  well  that  he  should  have 
the  fullest  opportunities  for  improving  his  academic 
qualifications  for  the  work,  but  he  needs  to  have  the 
professional  aim  of  his  studies  kept  before  him,  as  does 
the  medical  student,  by  intercourse  with  those  actually 
at  work  in  the  profession  he  has  chosen,  and,  above  all, 
he  needs  to  have  his  interest  directed  to  the  child  for 
whose  benefit  the  teacher  exists.  The  student  may  not 
only  get  to  know  the  child  in  the  class-room,  but  under 
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the  free  and  joyous  conditions  of  the  playground,  the 
school  walks,  the  summer  camp,  the  human,  personal 
relationship  between  teacher  and  scholar  is  developed 
along  with  the  scientific  interest. 

The  first  exercises  of  the  course  consist  in  the  observa- 
tion    and    record    of    the    physical     characteristics    of 
individual  children,  and  the  comparison  of  children  of 
various  ages.     A  study  of  children's  movements  leads  on 
to  explanation  of  such  movements  in   terms  of  mental 
experience.     Before  long  the  student  finds  the  need  for 
more  definite  knowledge  and  for  a  scientific  terminology. 
The  work  then  takes  the  shape  of  formal  instruction  in 
such  parts  of  elementary  physiology  and  psychology  as 
are  needed  as  a  basis  for  a  theory  of  teaching.     When 
possible  the  theory  is  developed  out  of  the  student's  own 
observations,  and  in  all  cases  it  is  illustrated  by  experi- 
ence acquired  in  the  schools.     The  psychology  is  treated 
on  the  whole  on  genetic  lines,  but  some  practice  is  given 
in  analytic  methods.     Selected  problems  of  school  life, 
e.g.,  the  development  of  speech,  the  grow^th  of  number 
ideas,  self-expression  in  drawing,  are  dealt  with  in  some 
detail,  not  only  for  the  sake  of  the  knowledge  directly 
acquired    by    the    student,    but    as    illustrations    of    the 
methods  of  studying  such  problems.    For  example,  in  the 
study  of  the  child's  acquirement  of  speech,  each  student 
takes  at  least  three  observations  of  one  of  the  scholars  in 
the  Kindergarten,  recording  what  he  said  and  the  condi- 
tions under  which  he  was  observed.     This  gives  over  a 
hundred  observations  from  the  class,  the  results  of  which 
are  examined,  discussed  and  classified  at  the  next  meeting. 
In  this  way  such  facts  as  the  absence  of  abstract  nouns, 
the  relation  of  vocabulary  to  surroundings,  the  nature  of 
the  connecting  words  employed  by  young  childen,  are 
brought  home  to  the  student  in  a  practical  way  along 
with  some  of  the  common  difficulties  in  pronunciation. 
The  next  week  further  observations  are  taken.     Those 
students  who  have  brothers  and  sisters  below  school  age 
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observe  them,  others  observe  the  scholars  from  7  to  15  in 
classes  above  the  Kindergarten.  Some  examine  the 
written  exercises  of  the  scholars,  and  interesting  studies 
have  been  sent  in  of  children  observed  in  trains  and  trams 
or  in  the  public  parks.  These  observations  are  dealt 
with  at  class  like  the  former  ones.  Then  the  students 
visit  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  School,  and  also  study  the 
teaching  of  English  in  the  Demonstration  Schools  and 
the  teaching  of  elementary  French  or  German  on  the 
direct  method.  This  is  followed  by  a  formal  lecture 
summing  up  the  results  of  the  practical  work,  comparing 
them  with  those  of  standard  authors,  and  attempting  to 
explain  them  psychologically.  Direction  is  given  as  to 
reading,  and  special  problems  are  suggested  to  be  dealt 
with  in  essays. 

The  student  also  takes  his  part  in  the  keeping  of  the 
school  records.  A  record  is  kept  of  the  physical  and 
mental  growth  of  each  child.  Height,  weight,  condition 
of  teeth,  sight  and  hearing  are  recorded,  and  an  attempt 
is  made  to  analyse  the  child's  out-of-school  experience — 
is  it  an  only  child,  the  eldest  or  youngest  of  a  family,  has 
it  lived  elsewhere  than  in  Manchester  or  attended  another 
school,  has  it  stayed  in  the  country,  with  what  hobbies 
does  it  occupy  its  spare  time  ?  Its  school  progress  is 
also  recorded.  These  records  serve  a  practical  purpose 
in  preserving  past  experience  and  so  removing  to  some 
extent  the  difficulties  arising  from  frequent  change  of 
teachers,  they  give  the  student  some  idea  of  the  sort  of 
knowledge  that  a  teacher  should  have  of  his  scholars. 
It  is  hoped  that  with  time  material  may  be  collected 
which  will  be  of  scientific  value.  The  records  are  of 
course  kept  under  lock  and  key  and  are  only  available 
for  the  staff  and  for  students. 

There  are  obvious  difficulties  in  the  way  of  an  attempt 
to  teach  psychology  on  such  lines.  Chief  among  them 
is  the  absence  of  a  simple  text-book  of  genetic  psychology, 
but  what  the  student  loses  in  complete  and  formal  know- 
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ledge  he  gains  in  the  interest  and  vividness  of  first-hand 
experience.  In  the  words  of  one  of  this  year's  class, 
"This  sort  of  thing  is  very  difficult  to  put  upon  paper, 
but  it  has  given  me  a  wholly  new  idea  of  my  profession." 

Another  difficulty  arises  out  of  the  students'  previous 
training.  Most  of  them  have  had  two  years  of  practical 
and  theoretical  science  at  the  Pupil  Teacher  Centres,  but 
this  work  has  almost  always  taken  the  form  of  Chemistry 
and  Physics.  For  teachers,  and  especially  for  those 
women  teachers  whose  work  will  mainly  consist  in  the 
care  of  young  children,  a  training  in  elementary  Biology 
would  prove  a  far  better  preparation  for  the  study  of  the 
living  child,  its  needs  and  its  capabilities. 

It  is  too  soon  to  attempt  to  gauge  the  results  of  the 
work.  So  far  the  students  show  much  interest  in  the 
scholars  of  the  Demonstration  Schools  and  in  the  Public 
Elementary  Schools,  where  they  teach  for  three  weeks 
in  the  summer.  Their  paper  work  also  shows  that  they 
are  trying  to  apply  their  theory  to  the  problems  of  school 
life.  It  remains  to  be  seen  whether  sufficient  theory  has 
been  acquired  to  form  a  basis  for  Course  II.,  the 
Principles  and  Method  of  Teaching,  which  forms  the 
subject  of  study  in  the  second  year. 

Barbara  M.  Foxley. 

Syllabus  for  the  First  Term. 

Physical  Measurements.  Height,  weight,  head- 
measurements.  Simple  tests  of  sight  and  hearing. 
Comparison  of  measurements  taken  in  the  schools  with 
standard  records.     Graphic  methods  of  record. 

Children's  Activities.  Observations  of  individual 
children.  Comparison  of  results  of  observations  of 
children  of  different  ages.  Typical  activities  of  the 
infant,  the  child  and  the  young  adolescent.  Effects  of 
varying  conditions  on  activity — sunshine,  fresh  air,  etc. 
Fatigue.  Activity  as  the  means  to  experience  and  self- 
expression. 
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Instinct.  Unlearned  reactions,  nature  and  use  of 
instinct.  Classification  of  instincts.  Typical  instincts 
of  scholars  at  different  ages.     Instinct  and  habit. 

Experience.  Learned  reactions.  The  child's  methods 
of  learning.     Hit  and  miss,  imitation,  ideas. 

Special  Enquiries.  How  the  child  learns  to  speak. 
Study  of  scholars'  vocabulary  and  mental  development. 
Study  of  the  background  of  experience  of  scholars  in  the 
schools. 

Syllabus  for  Second  Term. 

The  Nervous  System.  Structure  and  function  of  brain 
and  nerves.  Sensory-motor  arcs  of  different  levels. 
Nerve  and  muscle. 

The  Stream  of  Consciousness.  Mental  processes 
associated  with  bodily  processes,  but  to  be  distinguished 
from  them.  Complex  nature  of  adult  thought.  How 
does  the  infant  think  ? 

Feeling  Tone.  Observation  of  signs  of  feeling  tone  in 
scholars.  Interest  and  attention.  Importance  of  feeling 
tone  in  the  mental  life. 

Sense-Perception.  Characteristics  of  sense-perception. 
Visits  to  Deaf  and  Dumb  School  and  Blind  School. 
Comparison  of  normal  children  with  Deaf  and  Blind. 

Memory.  Experiments  showing  types  of  memory. 
Importance  of  movement  in  relation  to  memory.  Laws  of 
memory.     Habit. 

Concepts.  Stages  in  the  growth  of  concepts  illustrated 
by  the  child's  acquirement  of  number  ideas  and  ideas  of 
form.     Visit  to  schools  for  defective  children. 

Will.     In  relation  to  feeling  and  thought. 

Syllabus  for  Third  Term. 

Six  lectures  on  School  Hygiene  given  by  Dr. 
Williamson. 

An  inquiry  into  some  selected  topic  of  Child  Study. 

For  the  Session  1907-8  children's  self-expression  in 
drawing  and  painting. 
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(C)  SOME  SOCIAL  ASPECTS  OF  CHILD  STUDY. 

In  a  paper  which  precedes  this,  Miss  Foxley  has 
indicated  Hnes  which  have  been  to  some  extent  followed 
in  the  course  of  study  taken  with  first  year  students  in 
L-niversity  and  Training  College  classes,  and  with 
students  working  for  the  Teacher's  Diploma.  The  courses 
bear  a  heading  which  is  practically  synonymous  with 
"  Child  Study."  The  question  naturally  arises  :  Is  this 
but  the  elements  of  psychology  under  a  new  name,  or  is 
there  also  a  new  point  of  view?  As  one  who  has  for 
several  years  and  in  more  than  one  form  taken  part  in 
the  elementary  psychology  courses,  and  during  the  last 
session  has  w'orked  in  some  measure  along  the  lines 
indicated  in  Miss  Foxley's  paper,  I  have  been  entrusted 
by  the  Editor  of  this  short  record  of  events  with  the 
answer  to  this  question.  The  answer  is,  that,  both  to 
the  teacher  of  the  subject  and  to  the  student  of  it,  the 
new  course  does  represent  a  somewhat  fresh  point  of 
view.  There  has  always  been,  both  for  teacher  and 
student,  a  difficulty  in  connection  with  the  beginnings  of 
psychology.  It  has  formed  a  sort  of  high  step  at  the 
threshold  of  the  Training  College  student's  career;  at 
least,  it  has  seemed  so  in  the  case  of  students  hailing 
from  industrial,  matter-of-fact  Lancashire.  The  student 
finds  the  new  realm  of  study  with  which  psychology  deals 
somewhat  difficult  to  define.  Interested  though  he  may 
be,  qua  student,  in  his  own  mind  (and  especially  in  view 
of  the  series  of  examination  labours  that  await  him,  in 
anything  he  can  learn  about  his  own  memory),  the 
beginnings  of  psychology  have  none  the  less  demanded 
a  sudden  ascent  into  a  new  and  somewhat  intangible 
world.  In  order  to  give  conscious  point  and  relevancy 
to  the  work,  the  practice  has  been  to  move  on  somewhat 
rapidly  to  the  study,  necessarily  combined  with  a  certain 
amount  of  observation,  of  Infant  School  and  Elementary 
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School  life  and  work.  This  need,  of  course,  still  exists. 
And  part  of  the  vindication  of  the  new  syllabus,  as  well 
as  of  its  success,  will  be  in  its  relevancy  to  the  life  and 
work  of  the  school. 

What,  then,  is  distinctive  of  Child-Study;  and  in  what 
ways — for  this  is  my  more  specific  subject — may  it  be 
said  to  have  definite  social  aspects  and  social  values  ? 

A  rather  wide  definition — but  valuable  on  that  very 
account  for  the  suggestion  it  contains — was  given  by 
Miss  Louch  at  the  "Normansfield"  Child-Study  Confer- 
ence in  1902  :  "  I  take  it  to  mean,  shortly,  a  study  in 
biology  of  the  human  being  from  the  first  moments  of 
existence  to  old  age — a  study  of  the  development  of  the 
human  being  in  particular,  and  of  each  stage  of  his 
development,  with  its  characteristics."  A  bold  venture 
by  way  of  definition  of  Child-Study  perhaps,  but  one 
which  is  suggestive  of  continuity  and,  therefore,  of 
biological  veracity.  "  It  matters  enormously,"  Miss 
Louch  added,  "  to  the  community  whether  the  young 
human  being  is  modified  to  the  best  advantage;  therefore 
w^e  concentrate  our  efforts  and  our  attention  chiefly  on 
the  development  of  the  child."  The  question  of  social 
values  is  here  at  once  raised;  and  in  the  present  brief 
paper  it  will  be  presented  with  a  threefold  reference  : 
(I.)  to  the  teacher,  as  a  factor,  and  a  formative  factor,  in 
the  life  of  the  community  ;  (II.)  to  the  school,  as  an  insti- 
tution established  by,  and  existing  in,  the  service  of  the 
community;  (III.)  to  the  child,  as  a  rising  member  of 
the  community. 

(I.)  In  order  to  keep  within  the  aim  of  the  present 
record,  reference  to  the  teacher  is  limited  to  the 
teacher-in-training.  To  him  the  gain  is  that  he  is 
brought  face  to  face  at  once  with  the  child.  Year  after 
year  I  have  been  struck,  on  the  occasions  of  visits  paid 
to  Infant  Schools,  by  the  manly  way  in  which  the  big 
fellow  who  is  going  to  be  a  teacher  regards  the  little  child. 
It  has  always  been  part  of  the  plan  of  work  in  Training 
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Colleges  to  give  time  to  visitation  of  schools  and  observa- 
tion of  children.  The  chief  difference  attaching  to  a 
course  which  is  expressly  concerned  with  Child-Study 
is  one  of  emphasis.  A  course  definitely  undertaken  as  a 
Child-Study  course  makes  school  visitation  and  observa- 
tion much  more  systematic,  with  a  tendency  for  such 
observation  to  become,  so  far  as  possible,  the  basis  of 
theory.  It  tends  to  keep  alive  the  consciousness  in 
lecturer  and  student  of  facing  the  child  whole.  Under 
these  conditions  it  is  believed  that  the  student  inevitably 
brings  more  of  himself  into  the  study.  He  comes  as  a 
whole  man  to  his  task,  with  human  aptitudes  and  human 
interests  more  completely  quickened.  Is  it  not  every- 
where part  of  the  teacher's  ideal  to  live  his  life  whole  in 
his  work  ?  The  alpha  and  omega  of  our  study  of  methods 
is  that  we  may  be  simply  and  directly  human,  an  end 
most  readily  furthered  by  our  complete  realisation  of  the 
human ness  of  those  we  teach.  When  our  human  sym- 
pathies are  fully  stirred  we  are  helped  to  escape  from  the 
formalising  influence  of  teaching  comparatively  simple 
things  to  undeveloped  minds.  Hence,  we  cannot  learn  too 
soon  that  contact  with  young  life  is  like  that  of  the  artist 
with  the  medium  in  which  he  works.  As  Professor 
Lloyd  Morgan  expressed  it,  in  an  address  on  Child- 
Study  at  this  University  some  eleven  years  ago,  teachers 
are  "  builders  of  human  edifices,  sculptors  of  human 
lives."  Child-Study  thus  becomes,  in  one  of  its  aspects, 
the  artist's  study  of  his  medium.  And  a  real  gain  from 
the  teacher's  standpoint  is  in  the  concrete  view  which 
this  gives  him.  "  The  teacher's  attitude  toward  the 
child,"  says  ProfessorMiinsterberg,  of  Harvard,  "being 
concrete  and  ethical,  is  positively  opposed  to  that  of  the 
psychological  observer,  which  is  abstract  and  analytic  "  ; 
though  a  certain  readjustment  of  psychology  itself  in 
this  respect  is  to  be  referred  to  in  a  moment. 

(II.)  The  school,  as  all  admit,  is  capable  of  being  a 
sociological   factor  of  vaster  moment  than    it   has  ever 
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yet  become  in  common  practice.  In  some  nations,  truly, 
where  sociological  problems  of  an  insistent  kind  are  ever 
to  the  fore,  as  in  the  United  States  and  Canada  (especially 
Western  Canada),  the  school  is  looked  to  as  the  one 
possible  and  practicable  means  of  solving  them.  But 
the  fact  that  the  school  is  the  chief  unifying  and  nation- 
making  agency  under  these  special  conditions  in  "  new  " 
countries  only  serves  to  accentuate  its  power  as  a  nation- 
building  agency  wherever  it  may  be  found.  In  "old" 
countries  it  is  the  supreme  means  of  utilising  what  is 
greatest  and  best  in  the  past  and  in  the  present  for  the 
up-building  of  the  future.  But  the  school  can  only  do 
its  full  work  in  this  direction  on  one  condition,  namely, 
that  we  look  behind  the  institution  to  the  scholar,  that 
within  the  school  we  see  the  child.  The  school  has  a 
social  value  which  home-education,  even  if  it  were 
universally  possible,  can  never  claim.  But,  again,  on 
the  one  condition,  that  the  exigencies  of  mass-education 
are  not  such  that  the  individual  child  is  almost  lost  to 
view.  The  city  of  Rotterdam  builds  its  new  class-rooms 
to  accommodate  classes  not  to  exceed  35  or  40.  From 
the  side  of  numbers  this  gives  a  fair  chance  for  teaching 
in  an  Elementary  School;  though  Dr.  W.  T.  Harris 
fixes  30  as  the  ideal  number  for  giving  the  stimulus  and 
social  opportunity  which  are  afforded  when  numbers 
work  together,  and  at  the  same  time  securing  the 
individual  scholar  against  neglect.  In  this  way,  part  of 
the  condition  of  the  higher  social  value  of  the  school 
may  be  realised.  The  other  part  is  that  in  the  minds  of 
teachers  and  school  organisers,  and  of  the  nation  itself,  the 
school  shall  be  acknowledged  to  be  an  institution  the  aim 
of  which  is  to  set  free  and  strengthen  the  powers,  and 
to  enlarge  and  make  purposive  the  acquisition  of  every 
individual  scholar.  This  is  the  side  of  the  question 
which  Child-Study  emphasises.  In  school  we  are  dealing,, 
as  Thring  has  so  emphatically  urged  upon  us,  with 
"  lives,   not  lessons  ";  or,  at  most,  with  lives  through 
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lessons.  True,  Child-Study  results  are  often  presented 
in  tabulations,  and  averages,  and  graphs.  But,  even 
though  this  may  be  the  science  of  the  matter,  it  is  not 
its  essence.  For,  on  the  one  hand,  the  chief  value  of 
generalisations  is  in  the  light  they  throw  upon  individual 
cases ;  and  on  the  other  hand,  the  essence  of  Child-Study  is 
that  it  is  in  the  first  instance  a  careful  keeping  of 
individual  records,  apart  from  which  no  tabulations  or 
generalisations  can  possibly  have  scientific  value- 
physical  measurements  (height,  weight,  girth  of  chest, 
power  of  endurance),  records  of  temperament,  records  of 
capacity  and  progress.  Its  aim  is  to  know  the  individual 
child.  And  a  school  so  motived  has  already  set  before 
itself  the  ideal  of  "humanity"  as  "a  love  for  the  race,  or 
for  the  ideal  of  man,  in  each  individual." 

(III.)  The  most  directly  interesting  aspects  of  Child- 
Study  and  presentation  of  its  aims  arise,  of  course,  when 
we  consider  less  the  teacher  and  the  school  than  the  child 
himself.  American  teachers  said  to  me  in  1900  that  they 
were  growing  tired  of  Child-Study  "  with  the  child  left 
out."  At  the  same  time,  it  is  in  planning  how  to  bring 
in  the  child  that  the  greatest  caution  is  necessary.  We 
must  approach  him  at  a  respectful  distance,  and  through 
his  public  performances  rather  than  by  button-holing 
and  cross-examination.  We  do  not  ■  want  to  make 
children  of  any  age  think  too  much  of  their  physical 
condition,  nor  to  transform  part  of  their  school  exercises 
into  something  of  the  nature  of  conscious  "confessions." 
Collective  tests  should  be  such  as  may  be  introduced 
naturally  as  parts  of  the  ordinary  course  of  school  work; 
and  they  should  be  handled  as  such  by  the  teacher,  even 
though  afterwards,  as  one  girl  was  overheard  telling 
another,  "all  the  papers  are  going  to  be  sent  to  a 
society."  ^     Our  aim  is  to  get  as  near  to  unalloyed  child- 

1.  "  Paidologist,  vol.  iv,  p.  86.  The  name  "  Paidologist "  is  said  to 
have  been  chosen  for  the  organ  of  the  Child-Study  movement  in  order 
to  avoid  attracting  the  notice  of  children  and  awakening  in  them  the 
consciousness  of  being  quizzed. 
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nature  as  possible ;  to  observe,  and,  by  comparing 
observations,  to  interpret,  the  child's  native  reactions  to 
his  environment;  to  "find"  the  child,  and  to  make  our 
findings  the  basis  of  our  efforts  to  "  educate  "  him.  We 
do  this  in  three  directions.  We  study  the  child  as  a 
physical,  an  intellectual,  and  a  social  or  moral  being. 

(a)  The  basis  of  success  in  learning  and  in  life  is 
physical.  "The  first  requisite  to  success  in  life,"  says 
Spencer,  "  is  to  be  a  good  animal."  One  of  the  results 
of  modern  Child-Study  has  been  quite  definitely  to  give 
the  body  its  place  by  the  side  of  mind  and  character,  and 
to  see,  with  scientific  clearness,  that  physical  endowment 
and  development  tend  to  consort  with  intellectual.  As 
is  well  known,  American  educators,  e.g.,  Stanley  Hall, 
Earl  Barnes,  J.  M.  Baldwin,  have  done  much  to  bring 
Child-Study  to  the  fore.  They  have  everywhere  adopted 
this  point  of  view;  and  have  been  followed  and  sup- 
ported by  educational  organisers  throughout  the 
country.  As  the  result  of  a  careful  comparison  of 
Washington  children  of  American  parentage,  we  are 
told,  for  example,  that  the  bright  boys  excel  in  height 
at  ages  7,  8,  10,  11,  12,  15,  16,  17;  in  sitting  height  at 
all  ages  except  9,  1 1,  and  14 ;  in  weight  at  all  ages  except 

8,  9,  and  14.  Comparing  all  bright  boys  with  all  dull 
boys,  without  regard  to  sociological  condition  or  foreign 
blood,  the  bright  boys  are  found  to  excel  in  height  at  all 
ages   except    13 ;    in    sitting   height   at   all    ages   except 

9,  II,  13,  and  14;  and  in  w-eight  at  all  ages  except 
8,  12,  13,  and  14.  Some  extremely  well-conducted 
experiments  have  been  made  by  the  staff  of  the  Child- 
Study  Department  under  the  Chicago  Board  of 
Education.^  Here,  too,  one  of  the  chief  points  estab- 
lished is  the  closeness  of  the  relation  between  mental  and 
physical  capacity.     This  is  ascertained  by  comparing  in 

1.  It  is  worth  noticing  that  the  parents  of  any  child  attending  one  of 
the  Chicago  schools,  may  bring  their  children  on  Saturday  n^ornings  to 
be  tested  as  to  sight,  hearing,  elo. 
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height,   weight,   work  done  on   the  ergograph,  vital  or 
breathing  capacity,  and  grip,  children  of  approximately 
the  same  age  in  the  dififerent  school  grades ;  the  grading 
being    accepted    as    a    rough    estimate    of    intellectual 
capacity.     We  have  thus,  from  these  and  similar  sources, 
statistical    confirmation    of    the    oft-quoted    saying    of 
Juvenal    with    which    the    physician-philosopher    Locke 
introduces   his   "  Thoughts  on    Education  "  :    a  sound 
mind  in  a  sound  body.     The  professional  physiologist  is 
doing  admirable  w-ork  in  this  department  of  Child-Study. 
To    the    widely-known    name    in     this    connection    of 
Professor  Sherrington,  of  Liverpool,  may  be  added  that 
of  Dr.  Williamson,   who  is  rendering  good  service  to 
students  of  Education  in  Manchester.     One  noteworthy 
piece  of  evidence  presented  by    Professor  Sherrington 
relates  to  the  influence  of  surrounding  conditions  of  life 
upon  the  physique  of  the  child.     Ten  Liverpool  schools 
were  examined,   five  situated  in  well-favoured,  and  the 
other  five  in  ill-favoured,  neighbourhoods.     Children  of 
the  ages  of  6,  9,   and   12  were  examined  in  each;  the 
measurements  taken  being  of  chest,  girth,  height,  and 
size   of   head.     The   results   were   all    in   favour  of   the 
children    of   the    better    city    environment;    though,    as 
Professor    Sherrington    points    out,    no    corresponding 
differences  are  to  be  traced  in  the  children  at  birth.     The 
less-favoured    children    grow    up     to    average    smaller 
■stature,     the    chest    measurements    showing    the    most 
marked  differences.     These  results  have  received  striking 
confirmation    in    a    Blue-book,    published    last    August 
(1907)  reporting  on  the  physical  condition  of  children 
attending   the    public    schools   of   the    Glasgow    School 
Board.     Average   heights  and   weights   show   a   steady 
decrease  as  we  pass  from  children  living  in  four-roomed 
houses  (or  over)  to  children  in  one-roomed.     The  figures, 
taking  all  children  from  5  to  18  years  of  age,  are  :  — 
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Weight  Height 

in  lbs.  in  inches. 

Boys.    Girls.  Boys.    Girls. 

One-roomed     52"6       515  466       4&2 

Two-roomed     56"  i       54*8  48"  i       47*8 

Three-roomed  606       59*4  50  496 

Four-roomed  and   over       643       65"5  51 '3       5r6 

The  work  of  such  pioneers  of  a  wholesome  civic  life, 
and  of  a  wholesome  education  as  part  of  that  life,  as 
Mr.  T.  C.  Horsfall  and  others,  has  prepared  our  minds 
for  some  of  the  conclusions  to  which  these  facts  point. 

(b)  We  are  able,  moreover,  to  make  some  progress  in 
the  study  of  the  child  on  the  side  of  his  moral  and  social 
nature.  As  this  is  a  topic  rather  for  a  treatise  than  for 
discussion  in  so  condensed  a  paper,  the  reference  shall 
be  of  the  briefest.  Miss  Foxley's  paper  shows  the 
importance  which  one  is  compelled  in  studying  child-life 
to  attach  to  the  child's  active  tendencies.  Matthew 
Arnold  said  that  conduct  was  three-fourths  of  life ;  and 
he  might  very  considerably  have  increased  the  fraction 
without  endangering  the  truth  of  the  assertion.  Child- 
Study  opens  our  eyes  to  this  in  a  way  that,  perhaps,  the 
mutual  contemplation  of  each  other's  lives  by  adults 
would  never  have  done.  It  is  an  interesting  speculation 
as  to  how  far  the  new  "  pragmatist "  philosophy — the 
philosophy  which  asserts  that  action  is  alike  fundamental 
and  final — with  Professor  William  James  at  its  head, 
may,  more  or  less  consciously,  have  had  its  origin  in  the 
way  in  which  thought  has  converged  upon  the  child  in 
America;  upon  his  progress,  and  upon  educational 
progress  generally,  in  and  through  the  application  of 
Froebel's  great  pedagogic  precept  of  "  learning  by 
doing.'  This  newest  school  of  philosophy,  modern 
biology,  and  Child-Study  are  all  pointing  one  way.  The 
child's  reactions,  instinctive  and  acquired,  are  the 
absolutely   and   fundamentally   important   things   about 
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him.  His  ideas  and  feelings  are  so  far  of  secondary 
importance,  in  that  it  is  mainly  what  he  does  that  counts. 
And  the  study  of  the  child  has  already  proceeded  far 
enough  for  us  to  be  able  to  affirm,  as  Preyer,  James, 
Thorndike  and  others  do,  what  his  native  instincts  are. 
We  are  coming  to  know,  though  at  present  in  a  very 
general  sort  of  way  (and  with  the  allowance  of  a  wide 
margin  for  variation),  the  order  in  which,  and  the  guise 
under  which  various  instincts  arise.  We  are  coming  to 
know  something  of  the  child's  native  predispositions  to 
right  behaviour,  and  so  to  have  an  insight  into  the  moral 
educability  of  the  child  and  (allowing  once  more  for 
variations — in  this  case  mainly  called  for  by  differences 
of  temperament)  into  the  methods  of  moral  training,  or 
training  in  conduct,  w'hich  are  likely  to  answer. 

(c)  In  the  third  place,  we  are  able  to  study  the 
intellectual  aptitude  and  tendencies  of  children.  It  is 
interesting  to  be  able  to  go  back  to  the  first  half  of  the 
seventeenth  century  to  find  an  English  writer  urging  the 
need  for  this.  Dr.  A.  W.  Ward  commends  to  those 
interested  in  Child-Study  the  words  of  Sir  Henry  Wotton, 
who,  having  written  a  pamphlet  on  The  Elements  of 
Architecture,  which  was  well  received,  was  "encouraged 
to  assay  how  he  could  build  a  man."  But,  just  as 
before  men  cultivate  the  earth  "  they  use  to  consider 
w^hat  the  mould  will  bear,  heath  or  grain,"  so  the  first 
step  in  education  is  to  find  "a  way  how  to  discern  the 
natural  capacities  and  inclinations  of  children."  Wotton 
cautions  his  readers  that  this  is  not  so  easy  as  might 
appear.  People  make  mistakes  in  two  opposite  directions. 
They  are  either  inclined  to  form  too  favourable  an 
opinion — "  so  cheap  a  thing  it  is  to  bestow  nothing  but 
hope," — or  they  underestimate  the  powers  of  children 
who  do  not  quickly  show  their  capacities.  He  advises 
the  teacher  "  to  set  down  beforehand  certain  signatures 
of  hopefulness,  or  characters  (as  I  will  rather  call  them), 
whereby  may  be  timely  described  what  the  child  will 
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prove  in  probability."  Amongst  these  characteristics, 
which  Wotton  thinks  may  be  useful  as  guides  in  Child- 
Study,  are  the  countenance  (especially  the  eye),  the  form 
of  the  head,  the  complexion,  build,  and  mental  charac- 
teristics. "Every  nature,"  as  he  says  in  his  Aphorisms, 
"  is  not  a  fit  stock  to  graft  a  scholar  on."^ 

One  valuable  result  has  been  specially  noted  by 
Sir  James  Crichton-Browne.  "  When,"  he  says,  "  by  a 
number  of  series  of  accurate  observations  it  is  demon- 
strated that  the  children  of  savage,  semi-savage,  or 
inferior  races,  walk  and  talk  sooner,  and  are  at  all  early 
ages  more  advanced  in  the  display  of  their  activities  and 
faculties  than  other  children  of  the  best  European  blood, 
then  parents  amongst  ourselves  will  be  less  anxious  for 
premature  efflorescence  in  their  offspring,  less  proud  of 
their  little  prodigies,  less  discouraging  to  the  supposed 
dullard  who  is  slowly  but  surely  building  up  that  brain 
fabric  which  in  the  long  run  will  prove  strongest,  most 
enduring,  and  best."  This  goes  to  confirm  the  half- 
speculative  theorising  of  Rousseau,  the  virtual  father 
(through  the  eager  and  painstaking  discipleship  of 
Pestalozzi)  of  the  Child-Study  movement,  that  one  of  the 
first  lessons  the  educator  has  to  learn  is  not  to  gain  time, 
but   to  lose  it.       "  High   evolution    is   late   evolution." 

Another  interesting  and  useful  result  is  referred  to  by 
Professor  Sherrington.  It  concerns  us  all  to  know 
whether,  and,  if  at  all,  to  what  extent,  our  school  methods 
are  tending  to  the  production  of  a  type  of  child  who  may 
best  be  described  as  a  "  school  child."  If,  as  is  said  to 
be  the  case,  certain  studies  (or,  as  I  think  more  probable, 
certain  methods  of  study)  tend  to  reduce  the  scholar  to 
automatism,  it  is  well  to  know  what  they  are,  and  how 
the  tendency  attaching  especially  to  them  may  be 
avoided.  It  is  no  part  of  our  school  aim  to  turn  out 
"  automaton-like  "     children.       Experimental     enquiry 

1.   From  the  writer's  "  Educational  Theories  in  England,"  page  56. 
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undertaken  by  Professor  Binet  at  the  Sorbonne  Labora- 
tory, in  Paris,  leads  him  to  the  conclusion  that  there  are 
some  children  ^vho  naturally  react  like  automata. 
Exposing  a  series  of  five  lines  in  turn  to  be  copied  by 
children  in  lines  of  corresponding  length,  each  line  being 
longer  than  the  last,  the  experimenter  finds  that,  though 
the  remaining  lines  exposed  in  turn  from  the  sixth  to  the 
twentieth  are  of  the  same  actual  length  as  the  fifth, 
children  of  this  type  are  so  biassed  by  the  notion  of 
increase  due  to  their  experience  of  the  first  five  that  they 
will  go  on  increasing  the  length  of  their  lines  to  the  very 
end.  Such  highly  suggestible  children  often  have  what 
M.  Binet  calls  a  "  school  intelligence,"  which  gives  them 
good  places,  sometimes  very  high  places,  in  their  school 
work.  Probably  every  reader  has  experience  of  cases  in 
which  children  give  answers  not  based  upon  their  own 
reflection,  but  upon  a  sort  of  school-knack  of  anticipating 
what  the  teacher  expects.  The  school  boy  is  always  in 
some  danger  of  merely  thinking  to  order.  In  so  far  as 
he  does  so,  even  though  he  displays  "  school  intelli- 
gence "  in  so  doing,  he  is  approaching  to  automatism. 
Knowing  of  his  existence,  our  aim  must  be  to  de- 
automatise  the  "  automaton-like  "  child.  For,  as 
Professor  Sherrington  rightly  says,  such  passive 
suggestibility  may  make  him  a  useless,  even  a  harmful, 
unit  in  the  collective  judgment  that  decides  his  country's 
actions.  Nor  is  he  likely  to  make  a  better  showing  in 
respect  of  industrial  efficiency.  In  a  report  on  "  The 
School  Training  and  Early  Employment  of  Lancashire 
Children,"^  based  upon  inquiries  into  the  after-school 
history  of  some  thousands  of  children  who  went  to  work 
in  the  mill,  the  conclusion  arrived  at  was  that  "  there  is 
absolutely  no  correspondence  whatever  between  school 
attainment  and  subsequent  skill  at  work,  or  even — so 
far  was  the  investigation  carried — between  school  records 

1.  Board  of   Education,    "Special  Reports   on   Educational   Subjects," 
Supplement  to  vol.  viii,  p.  38,  price  3d. 
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and  evidence  afterwards  given  of  general  intelligence." 
It  does  not  follow,  of  course,  that  the  blame  rests  entirely 
with  the  school.  The  school  may  have  developed 
qualities  which  the  routine  life  of  a  mill  may  not  evoke. 
The  use  which  the  young  worker  makes  of  his  leisure 
should  be  also  taken  into  account  in  estimating  the  value 
of  his  school-education.  At  the  same  time,  if  the 
intelligence  which  the  school  sets  store  by  does  not  tally 
with  the  intelligence  of  the  worker,  the  fact  is  one  for 
the  school  to  face.  As  to  remedies,  the  teacher's  own 
instinct  for  practicality — his  own  quickening  in  mind- 
power  and  will-power,  and  his  aim  to  quicken  mind- 
power  and  will-power  in  his  scholars — is  the  surest.  It 
will  apply  to  every  kind  of  lesson.  With  regard  to  the 
effect  of  different  studies,  M.  Binet  found  that  children 
who  had  had  a  training  in  scientific  subjects  were  much 
more  free  from  self-suggestion  in  matters  of  sense- 
perception.^  And,  W'hilst  unwilling  to  admit  that  any  study 
or  lesson  need  tend  to  automatism,  it  is  clear  that  an 
all-round  and  well-balanced  curriculum  is  an  essential 
safeguard. 

The  culminating  thesis  of  the  Rousseau-Pestalozzi- 
Froebelian  teaching  is  that  the  child  is  alive.  The  more 
we  realise  this,  the  cardinal  principle  of  Child-Study, 
the  more  shall  we  deal  with  lives  rather  than  lessons ;  the 
less  possibility  will  there  be  of  automatism.  Imagine 
the  pass  to  which  an  Infant  School  teacher  was  once 
brought,  whose  discipline  was  complained  of  because 
one  of  her  infant  scholars,  seated  on  a  form  which  was 
too  high  for  his  feet  to  reach  the  floor,  swung  his  toes 
in  an  official's  presence.  One  of  the  deepest  impressions 
left  by  a  first  year's  participation  in  a  Child-Study 
lecture  course  is  that  it  is  really  the  child's  nature  to 
move.     We  must  allow  for  the  fact  that  he  is  alive. 

Child-Study  partly  synchronises  with,  and  is  in  part 
symptomatic  of,  a  new  method  in  Psychology.     On  the 

1.  "  Paidologist,"  vol.  iv,  p.  83. 
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intellectual  side,  and  largely  on  the  ethical,  it  is 
practically  identical  with  genetic  psychology,  the  method 
of  which  is  biological  and  comparative.  Certainly  many 
psychological  problems  seem  to  find  their  promise  of 
solution  in  a  completer  knowledge  of  the  mind  of  the 
child.  It  may  not  even  be  a  vain  dream,  which  is 
cherished  by  a  worker  of  such  tireless  industry  as  Dr. 
Stanley  Hall,  that  the  Child-Study  movement  may 
slowly  do  for  studies  of  the  mind  what  embryology  has 
done  for  anatomy,  by  bringing  in  a  genetic  method, 
based  on  carefully  collected  and  critically  sifted  observa- 
tions. 

It  scarcely  needs  saying  that  this  is  a  study  in  which 
we  must  be  content  to  make  haste  slowly.  A  difficult 
matter,  doubtless,  is  to  strike  the  balance  between 
following  the  child's  lead  and  giving  him  a  lead.  It  is 
certainly  necessary  to  know  his  interests.  They  reveal 
at  least  some  of  the  lines  of  readiest  assimilation,  and 
certainly  the  lines  of  least  resistance  in  the  child's  make- 
up. On  the  other  hand,  he  must  not  be  thought  capable 
of  spontaneously  recognising  what  is  good  for  him.  "A 
boy,  and  normal  at  that,  may  be  fonder  of  green  apples  than 
of  oatmeal."  -  But  these  are  matters  in  respect  of  which 
the  average  teacher  of  experience  finds  his  own  where- 
abouts. Happily  for  the  world,  many  of  the  crucial 
difficulties  of  theory  are,  sometimes  long  even  before 
they  find  theoretical  expression,  already  solved  in 
practice.  None  the  less,  it  is  to  teachers  that  the 
Child-Study  movement  owes  its  strength.  And  it  is  at 
the  hands  of  teachers  that  it  will  bear  its  earliest  fruit 
in  the  increased  well-being  alike  of  their  individual 
scholars  and  of  the  community  for  membership  in  which 
they  are  being  trained.  H.  Thiselton  Mark. 

2.  See  a  paper  read  by  Mr.  Ossian  Lang,  editor  of  the  "  School 
Journal"  (New  York),  before  the  Child-Study  Department  of  the  U.S. 
National  Educational  Association  in  1898.  From  1898  to  1900  repre- 
sented the  moment  of  strongest  reaction  in  America  against  the  senti- 
mental phase  through  which  Child-Study  in  its  earliest  stages  passed. 
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CHAPTER     II. 

THE  STUDY  OF  CURRICULA  AND  METHOD. 

WhExM  a  student  has  made  a  start  with  the  study  of 
children,  he  is  prepared  to  consider  the  pursuits  in  which 
children  engage  while  at  school.  These  pursuits  are 
selected  class  by  class  in  response  to  the  various,  and 
often  conflicting,  demands  that  are  laid  upon  the  schools 
from  different  standpoints.  I  do  not  propose  to  discuss 
here  the  nature  of  these  demands  :  they  form  the  subject 
of  a  number  of  lectures  on  the  curriculum,  which  come 
as  a  sequel  to  the  courses  on  the  study  of  children.  The 
school  provides  a  field  for  showing  in  daily  process  the 
operation  of  these  demands.  Thus  the  pursuits  followed 
by  older  scholars  in  the  upper  school,  referred  to  above, 
have  been  partly  chosen  with  the  knowledge  that  these 
boys  require  an  equipment  to  enable  them,  about  15,  to 
start  on  a  commercial  or  industrial  career. 

A  brief  account  of  the  scheme  of  pursuits  in  the 
different  classes  will  serve  best  to  indicate  some  of  the 
problems  which  we  are  seeking  to  investigate.  In  a 
general  view,  we  regard  the  curriculum  as  having  to 
fulfil  three  aims ;  many  would  differ  as  to  the  relative 
importance  of  the  three,  but  no  one  would  venture  to 
discard  any  of  them — (i)  to  provide  the  scholar  with  the 
ordinary  mental  tools  which  modern  life  requires — in  the 
three  R's  to  begin  with,  in  drawing,  and  in  the  construc- 
tive arts;  (2)  to  assist  him  towards  a  rich  and  varied 
experience,  so  far  as  his  powers  and  interests  reach  in 
all  that  is  worth  learning  about  the  world — of  nature  and 
of  man — as  it  is  and  as  it  has  been  ;  (3)  to  direct  to  some 
extent  his  ideals.  These,  in  the  rough,  are  what  men 
and  women,  either  at  Whitehall  or  in  the  homes  of  our 
scholars,  expect  our  schools  to  have  in  mind  when  we 
plan  curricula,  as  ends  to  be  more  or  less  achieved  by 
each  scholar.     The  practical  problem  of  the  teacher  as 
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directing  the  scholar's  pursuits  is  to  select  occupations  for 
him  at  each  stage  of  development,  which,  step  by  step, 
may  help  to  cover  these  three  demands.  The  schools 
everywhere,  in  response  partly  to  outside  pressure,  partly 
to  a  better  knowledge  of  child  nature,  are  constantly 
criticising  and  re-casting  their  schemes  of  study.  Our 
task  in  these  schools  is  to  sift  as  best  we  may  the  wheat 
from  the  chaff  and  demonstrate  by  prolonged  experiment 
the  value  of  what  we  believe  to  be  sound  contributions 
to  reform.  The  following  notes  may  show  some  of  the 
directions  in  which  we  are  at  work  :  — 

Age  4 — 6.  It  is  now  generally  agreed  that  infants 
ought  not  to  come  to  school  for  the  purposes  of  formal 
instruction  ;  they  learn  through  play-activity,  not  through 
the  formal  guidance  of  lessons.  But  they  need  societv, 
and  this  is  the  chief  reason,  from  the  standpoint  of 
educational  aims,  for  inviting  them  to  school.  Attempts 
forvially  to  help  them  to  ideas  of  language,  as  written 
or  read,  or  of  arithmetic,  are  discouraged,  for  such  bits 
of  parrot-learning  on  these  topics  as  they  may  acquire 
painfully  while  babies  would  be  better  learned  with  ease 
in  later  years.  Nevertheless  the  occupations  of  the 
Kindergarten  are  chosen  with  care,  for  the  child's  mind 
is  like  a  dry  sponge,  he  absorbs  impressions  with 
extraordinary  power,  and  hence  his  experience  can  be 
greatly  enriched  if  we  follow  the  laws  of  mental 
development.  These  laws  suggest  to  us  that  the  child 
should  commence  to  enlarge  his  experience  from  the 
point  where  he  begins,  viz.,  from  his  home;  and  our 
Kindergarten  curriculum,  of  story,  song,  manual 
occupation,  drawing,  and  so  forth  is  simply  an  enlarge- 
ment of  experience  that  the  home,  with  its  food,  clothing, 
shelter — and  its  sentiments  of  friendliness  and  simple 
affection — has  already  provided.  Thus  three  mornings 
last  autumn  were  spent  on  a  farm  in  Didsbury.  The 
good  lady  who  directs  that  farm  let  them  see  how  the 
ploughman  prepares  the  ground;  how  the  corn  and  the 
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vegetables  grow ;  how  the  cows  are  fed  and  milked. 
Then  at  school  they  played,  i.e.,  imitated,  the  processes 
of  turning  corn  into  bread  ;  they  cooked  some  vegetables  ; 
they  joined  in  a  harvest  festival.  Later  in  the  year  they 
have  seen  the  carpenter  and  the  builder  at  work,  and  it 
needs  little  imagination  to  picture  the  way  in  which  these 
experiences  are  repeated  by  them  in  all  kinds  of  symbolic 
expression  in  the  school ;  and  at  home  too,  for  fathers 
and  mothers  are  told  of  all  and  are  expected  by  their 
bairns  to  share  in  this  new  life  which  brings  home  and 
school  so  close  together.  The  natural  and  delightful 
process  of  this  curriculum  tends  to  confirm  the  social 
theory  on  which  it  is  based,  viz.,  that  the  best  equipment 
for  the  stern  necessities  of  life  is  to  be  sought  in  the 
primary  facts  of  plain  primitive  existence,  where  parents 
and  children  have  to  live  and  survive  by  "  daily  bread." 
To  the  little  ones,  indeed,  it  is  all  play ,  but  the  topics  of  this 
play  are  of  real  importance  and  tend  at  this  impressionable 
age  to  engage  the  child's  interest  in  things  that  lie  about 
him  and  concern  him  most  closely.  Further,  apart  from 
the  definite  selection  of  occupations,  the  social  life  of  the 
infant  school  is  planned  to  serve  the  same  end.  The 
little  ones  are  not  regarded  as  helpless  babies ;  although 
so  young,  they  can  already  practice  habits  of  industry 
and  helpfulness.  Every  morning  they  set  their  table  for 
lunch,  they  clean  up,  and  keep  things  tidy ;  they  help, 
or  think  they  help,  in  decorating  their  room  ;  the  spirit  of 
social  and  domestic  service,  which  is  the  foundation  of 
family  happiness,  must  be  fostered  by  the  school,  or  else 
school  and  home  are  placed  in  an  unconscious 
antagonism. 

AgG  7—9-  Iri  these  years  our  little  boys  and  girls  are 
ready  to  proceed  rapidly  with  the  acquirement  of  the 
three  R's.  We  are  hoping  to  make  some  useful  contri- 
bution to  the  problem  of  method  in  learning  to  read. 
Miss  Owen  has  paid  special  attention  to  this  subject — to 
the  controversies  between  look-and-say  methods,  phonetic 
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methods,  and  the  like;  and  in  due  course  we  hope  to 
offer  the  results  of  the  investigations  conducted  in  these 
classes.       Here    I     may    indicate    one    practical    want 
which  we  hope  to  supply   if  funds   will   permit.      We 
ought    to    be   able    to    reproduce    (either    with    a    small 
printing  press  or  some  good  type-writer  and  multiplying 
apparatus)    a    number    of    copies    of    our    own    selected 
reading  material,  in  good  large  type.     The  value  of  this 
will  be  at  once  apparent  when  the  curriculum  is  considered 
from  the  standpoint  we  have  already  discussed  in  relation 
to  the   Kindergarten  as  affected  by  the  growth  of  the 
child's   experience.     Reading,    writing,    arithmetic,    are 
in  themselves  only  of  an  abstract  symbolic  nature — the 
reality  of  the  operation  which  they  symbolise  depends 
on   the   relation   of   the  subject  matter,   which    is   read, 
written  or  counted,  to  the  child's  interests  at  the  time. 
Speaking  generally,  it  is  in  the  study  of  these  interests 
that  the  most  important  problems  of  the  elementary  school 
is  presented.     Space  will  not  permit  here  of  discussion  of 
the  problem.    We  have  adopted  for  experiment  the  scheme 
for  a  curriculum  suggested  by  Dr.  Dewey. ^     T  he  occupa- 
tions and  activities  of  the  home  lead  to  an  enlargement  of 
questions,  demands,  endeavours  on  the  part  of  the  child, 
which  can  best  be  satisfied  by  showing  him   how  our 
forefathers  lived  and  worked  and  thought  in  primitive 
and  simple  conditions.     The  schemes  of  pursuits  in  these 
classes   (ages    7   to   9)   are   deliberately   planned    in    the 
belief  that  Dr.  Dewey  is  right  in  turning  to  epochs  of 
primitive  life  as  the  suitable  source  for  material  in  story 
andsong,  in  art  and  in  occupations.      Wearerepeatinghis 
experiment,  but  paying  more  attention  perhaps  than  he 
thought  necessary  to  daily  practice  in  the  formal  arts  of 
arithmetic  and  writing.     (See  Chapter  VH.) 

Ages  10 — 12.     It  must  suffice  to  indicate  some  of  the 
problems  which  we  are  seeking  to  solve  :  — 

1.  "  The  School  and  the  Child  "  :  Essays  by  Professor  Dewey  (London  : 
Blackie  &  Son,  price  Is.). 

D 
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(i)  How  can  history,  geography  and  literature  be 
brought  into  closer  relationship  to  the  scholar's  experi- 
ence ?  One  means  to  this  end  is  to  appeal  more  than 
has  been  done  hitherto  to  sense  impression,  utilising 
local  environment,  the  geography  and  history  of  the 
neighbourhood.  And  the  appeal  should  also  be  made  to 
sentiment.  Our  children  will  learn  to  love  their  native 
town  before  they  love  their  country — civic  patriotism 
should  come  before  imperialism.  I  have  as  a  school- 
master made  efforts  in  this  direction,  and  I  know  that 
there  is  a  rich  field  here  for  new  experience,  which  will 
find  a  response  among  many  citizens  when  once  their 
imagination  is  stirred  to  believe  in  the  resources  of  the 
school  as  a  factor  in  civic  progress.  So  far  as  literature 
is  concerned,  we  are  working  on  plans,  which  I  had  in 
earlier  years  followed  at  Cardiff,  of  associating  a  class 
library  with  the  course  of  study  pursued  during  a  session. 
Children  will  read  much  if  they  are  interested,  and  their 
reading  at  school  should  not  be  confined  to  the  few 
text-books  which  are  read  in  common.  A  well-selected 
shelf  of  books — travel,  poetry,  romance,  biography, 
descriptions,  connected  with  the  epoch  which  a  scholar  is 
studying,  is  one  of  the  best  means  of  enlarging  his 
experience  as  well  as  of  laying  the  foundations  for  taste 
in  literature. 

(2)  The  scholar's  range  soon  passes  beyond  the  shores 
of  the  British  Isles,  and  by  the  age  of  10  he  is  ready  to 
find  interest  in  a  foreign  country  and  in  the  speech  of  the 
foreigner.  We  have  devoted  special  attention  to  the 
problem  of  modern  language  teaching,  and  the  results 
are  summarised  in  a  paper  submitted  to  the  British 
Association  (see  page  69  below).  To  achieve  any 
measure  of  success  it  is  necessary  that  the  work  in  the 
elementary  stages  should  be  conducted  every  day  with 
steady  regularity,  and  this  condition  can  scarcely  be  met 
unless  one  teacher  devotes  his  attention  to  the  task.  We 
were  therefore  fortunate  in  securing  Mr.  C.  E.  Stockton's 
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help  during  the  last  session,  and  the  results  are  demon- 
strating the  possibility  of  far-reaching  reforms  in  method. 
Mr.  Stockton  contributes  below  some  notes  on  the  First 
Year's  Course  in  French. 

(3)  The  problem  of  reform  in  arithmetic  teaching  has 
been  taken  up  by  Mr.  W.  J.  Deeley,  the  Headmaster  of 
the  Fielden  Upper  School.  The  need  for  direction  and 
training  to  teachers  in  Arithmetic  work  is  very  acutely 
felt  in  many  quarters.  Mr.  Deeley  is  preparing  to 
publish  some  account  of  Method  in  Elementary  Mathe- 
matics, which  will  embody  the  results  of  his  investigations. 

(4)  A  workshop  has  been  started,  and  various  forms  of 
manual  work  devised.  We  are  convinced  that  scholars 
need  opportunity  for  motor  activities  of  the  general  type 
indicated  by  the  term  "  Manual  Training,"  but  we  are 
by  no  means  satisfied  with  the  formal  schemes  usually 
adopted  by  manual  instructors.  In  these,  as  in  all  the 
arts,  we  find  the  need  of  bringing  them  into  closer  touch 
with  the  scholars'  experience  and  desires.  Hence 
everything  that  they  make,  in  paper  or  cardboard,  in 
string  or  wood,  is  made  for  a  purpose — usually  for 
something  required  in  their  school,  sometimes  as  a 
present  to  take  home.  Exercise  books,  library  shelves, 
waste-paper  baskets,  netting  to  help  in  the  games,  frames 
for  tools — these  are  only  samples  of  the  kind  of  practical 
useful  employment  that  animates  the  scholars  in  learning 
to  use  their  hands.  Not  only  are  they  stimulated  to 
improvement  by  feeling  the  reality  of  these  exercises, 
but  the  social  impulse  is  strong  in  them ;  this  is  their 
own  school,  and  they  find  pleasure  in  social  service. 
Technical  skill  is  not  retarded  but  advanced  by 
suggesting     immediate    ethical     motives     for     activity. 

(5)  The  same  general  idea  is  directing  our  schemes 
of  study  in  Natural  Science  (see  page  42  below).  The 
introduction  of  science,  whether  in  the  form  of  Biology, 
Physics  and  Chemistry,  to  children's  minds  is  often  a 
failure  because  the  scientist  refuses  to  recognise  the  gulf 
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that  stands  between  the  adult  scientific  mind  and  the 
immature  child  mind.  The  phenomena  of  the  natural 
world  must  somewhow  be  brought  into  relationship  with 
the  child's  experience  and  his  view  of  things.  We  are 
seeking  to  revise  the  schemes  of  science  teaching  to  meet 
this  demand.  We  have  a  small  laboratory,  supplied 
with  the  usual  fittings,  and  it  is  an  easy  task  to 
carry  a  class  through  a  set  of  physical  or  chemical 
experiments.  It  is  a  much  harder  task  to  plan 
experiments  and  devise  a  course  of  study  which  will 
enable  the  scholars  to  find  anything  that  answ'ers  to 
physics  and  chemistry  in  his  daily  environment.  A 
sketch  for  a  syllabus  covering  four  years  has  been 
drafted  by  Mr.  P.  Sandiford  and  Mr.  Marshall  on  the 
basis  of  our  experience  during  the  last  two  years. 

These  are  some  of  the  problems  that  are  engaging  the 
attention  of  teachers  and  lecturers  both  in  the  Primary 
School  and  with  the  younger  boys  of  the  Upper  School. 
In  the  higher  classes  we  are  brought  into  contact  with  a 
problem  which  affects  not  only  the  choice  of  pursuit  for 
boys  of  13  to  15,  but  with  one  of  the  most  difficult 
problems  in  the  organisation  of  a  national  system  of 
Education,  viz.,  the  choice  of  studies  for  the  closing  years 
of  the  "  Higher  Elementary  "  School.  We  hope  in  a 
later  issue  of  the  Record  to  deal  with  this  topic  in  detail. 

While  working  at  these  and  other  problems  of 
curriculum  the  demonstrators  and  class  teachers  have  to 
consider  how  to  help  students  to  follow  what  is  going  on. 
For  this  purpose  a  student  really  learns  best  by  going 
into  the  class-rooms,  studying  the  schemes  of  lessons, 
and  talking  informally  with  demonstrators  and  teachers. 
It  is  in  this  way  that  a  number  of  visitors,  both  English 
and  foreign,  acquaint  themselves  with  the  work,  but  in 
addition  the  students  are  introduced  to  practical  study  in 
two  ways  :  —(a)  By  demonstration  lessons.  One  or  two 
hours  in  each  w^eek  are  set  apart  for  a  demonstration 
lesson,  which  can  be  attended  by  some  thirty  students  at 
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a  time.  We  at  present  use  one  of  the  larger  class-rooms 
and  provide  seats  for  students  as  best  we  can ;  we  hope 
in  due  course  to  have  a  building  erected  where  such 
lessons  can  be  conducted  with  less  inconvenience  to 
students  and  scholars.  The  lesson  is  selected  from  the 
regular  programme  of  a  class,  to  exemplify  certain 
principles  of  curriculum  and  method  ;  it  is  preceded  by  an 
account  in  the  lecture-room  of  the  aims  underlying  the 
work  and  followed  at  a  subsequent  lecture  hour  by 
discussion  of  results.  The  student's  part  is  to  record  the 
lesson  and  to  seek  an  interpretation  of  what  he  witnesses. 
At  the  same  time,  he  is  encouraged  to  see  the  relation 
of  this  single  lesson  to  the  entire  plan  of  pursuits.  A 
series  of  such  lessons,  accompanied  by  investigation  of 
principles,  provides  the  student  in  his  second  session  with 
a  practical  body  of  knowledge  on  the  central  business 
of  his  calling — the  daily  work  of  teaching  children  in 
classes.  (b)  As  a  sequel  to  this  course  the  student 
proceeds  in  his  third  session  to  put  this  knowledge  to  use 
by  himself  undertaking  charge  of  a  class  in  one  or  other 
of  the  ordinary  branches.  He  watches  for  a  few  lessons 
the  work  of  the  class  teacher  in  this  branch,  and  then, 
under  his  direction,  takes  the  class  in  hand,  and  is  made 
responsible  for  its  progress  during  a  school  term.  He  is 
not  left  without  guidance,  since  a  demonstrator  or  class 
teacher  is  frequently  present  to  check  the  course  of  the 
work  and  to  assist  the  student  in  his  preparations. 
Here  again  a  careful  organisation  is  required  in  order  to 
see  that  the  desired  result  is  obtained.  In  each  class- 
room there  is  a  shelf  containing  Scheme  Books.  The 
accompanying  form  (p.  38)  is  a  copy  of  the  printed  matter 
prefixed  to  each  Scheme  Book.  With  nine  classes  at 
work  there  are  some  eighty  scheme  books  in  all,  and  the 
principal  duty  of  a  demonstrator  centres  round  the  over- 
sight of  these  books,  associated  with  observations  of  the 
work  of  class  and  teacher  which  it  records. 
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This  book  to  be  kept  always 
in  this  room,  and  available  lor 
the  use  of  Visitors,  .Students, 
and  others. 

Practical  Work  in  Schools. 

Scheme  of  Teaching 

for 

Class of  the  School 

in  Room, 

On  the  left-hand  side  will  be  found  a  sketch  of  the 
sections  as  they  are  planned  in  succession  throughout  the 
year.  These  sections  should  show  any  "  steps  "  that  are 
followed  on  the  plan  of  teaching,  such  as  Preparation 
(including  an  Aim),  Presentation  in  various  modes,  etc. 

On  the  right-hand  side  a  note  day  by  day  in  diary  form 
of  the  actual  ground  covered,  exercises  set,  etc.,  at  each 
lesson  period. 

[The  student  will  keep  his  Notes  prepared  beforehand 
in  a  separate  book  of  his  own,  which  he  should 
bring  into  class  to  show  to  the  Demonstrator.] 

Departm,ent   of  Education, 

The  University,  Manchester, 
Session,  1907-8. 
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This  oversight  and  examination  into  methods  is 
completed  in  the  work  of  the  seminar.  The  method 
of  the  seminar,  along  with  the  name,  is  largely 
borrowed  from  Germany.  A  student  is  expected,  as 
soon  as  he  has  got  his  class  of  scholars  well  in  hand, 
to  give  one  of  his  lessons  as  an  "open  lesson"  in  the 
presence  of  a  large  body  of  Third  Year  or  of  Diploma 
(Post-graduate)  students,  and  thereafter,  at  a  separate 
meeting,  to  explain,  and  if  needs  be  to  defend,  his  plan 
of  teaching.  A  well-conducted  seminar  serves  to  bring 
into  relief  the  main  ideas  underlying  the  plan  of  teaching, 
and  as,  week  by  week,  the  work  of  different  parts  of  a 
school  are  brought  under  review,  the  students  make  a 
comprehensive  survey  of  the  various  groups  of  school 
pursuits  and  of  the  methods  employed  to  achieve  the 
ends  proposed. 

In  order  to  enable  students  and  visitors  to  follow  the 
curriculum,  a  Plan  is  placed  in  each  classroom.  The 
form  printed  on  p.  40  appears  on  the  face  of  each  Plan 
and  shews  the  nature  of  the  arrangements. 

It  will  be  readily  perceived  that  no  public  school. 
Elementary  or  Secondary,  can  replace  a  Demon- 
stration School  for  the  purposes  here  described.  School 
children  and  their  teachers,  lecturers  and  demonstrators 
must  be  close  at  hand,  all  working  in  collaboration. 
The  theories  of  teaching  come  directly  out  of  the  practice 
as  much  as  in  a  hospital  or  in  a  chemical  laboratory. 
It  must  not  be  supposed,  however  that  the  sphere  of  the 
public  schools  is  depreciated,  or  that  any  suggestion  of 
rivalry  or  antagonism  is  fostered  by  establishing 
a  separate  Demonstration  School.  There  is  no 
antagonism  between  the  practice  of  a  general  practitioner 
in  medicine  and  the  work  of  a  demonstrator  in  a  hospital. 
Experience  in  both  spheres  is  necessary  to  train  a 
competent  medical  man,  and  the  analogy  holds  for  the 
student  of  Education.  Every  student  is  sent  out,^  as  a 
1.  See  University  Calendar,  p.  360. 
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Plan  for  Class of  the School, 

From  September,   190     ,  to  July,   190     . 
University  of  Manchester:    Department  of   Education. 

Practical  Work  in  Teaching. 

(Demonstration  Schools.) 

This  Plan  is  to  be  kept  always  in  the  class-room  so  as 
to  be  available  for  the  use  of  Students  and  Visitors  when 
inquiring  into  School  Curricula.  The  sectional  details  as 
pursued  day  by  day  in  each  group,  may  be  examined  in 
the  Scheme  Books,  which  are  also  kept  in  this  room. 
Similar  Plans  (forming  when  read  together  a  connected 
Course)  may  be  seen  in  the  other  class-rooms,  and  the 
entire  Course  covers  the  pursuits  of  our  scholars,  as 
follows  :  — 

FiELDEN  Primary  School. 

Infants  :   Kindergarten  -  under  6  years  of  age. 

,,         Transition  -     Average  age  6  to  7  years. 
Class  I.      -  ,,  7  to  8       ,, 

Class  II.    -  ,,  8  to  9       ,, 

Class  III.  -  ,,  9  to  10     ,, 

Class  IV.  -  ,,         10  to  II     ,, 

FiELDEN  Upper  School. 

Class  I.      -  ,,  10  to  II     ,, 

Class  II.    -  ,,  1 1  to  12     ,, 

Class  III.  -  ,,  12  to  13     ,, 

Class  IV.  -  ,,  13  and  above. 

The  Plans  and  the  Sections  are  worked  out  jointly  by 
the  Staff  of  the  School  and  of  the  Department  of  Educa- 
tion, and  are  the  subject  of  discussion  from  time  to  time 
in  the  Seminars  held  in  the  Universitv. 
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part  of  his  scheme  of  training,  to  gain  experience  for 
some  weeks  in  the  regular  routine  of  good  schools, 
Elementary  or  Secondary  as  the  case  may  be.  Although 
the  staff  of  the  Department  exercise  some  oversight  over 
the  student's  work  while  at  these  schools,  it  is  obvious 
that  the  main  control  must  come  from  the  principal  of 
the  school  and  his  colleagues,  for  no  outsider  can  rightly 
interfere  in  the  school  programme.  In  Manchester  we 
are  especially  fortunate  in  this  respect  because  of  the 
large  number  of  really  excellent  schools  within  reach, 
and  we  very  rarely  meet  with  anything  except  the  greatest 
kindness  and  goodwill  from  public  school  teachers.  We 
who  lecture  on  Education  have  no  monopoly  of 
"reforming"  ideas.  On  the  contrary,  we,  as  well  as 
our  students,  learn  much  by  associating  with  our 
colleagues  in  other  schools.  There  is  much  being  done 
of  which  we  should  remain  ignorant,  unless  we  sought 
for  it  in  this  way,  much  being  attempted  that  we  cannot 
attempt.  This  friendly  co-operation  of  a  Training 
College  with  teachers  and  schools  in  the  neighbourhood 
has  long  been  recognised  as  one  of  the  necessary  features 
in  all  good  programmes  for  training.  I  refer  to  it  again 
below  in  connection  with  our  relations  to  the  Board  of 
Education  (p.  91). 

J.  J.   FiNDLAY. 
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CHAPTER    III. 

INSTRUCTION    IN    SCIENCE. 

Syllabus  of  a  Four  Years'  Course  (Fielden  Upper 

School). 

The  Upper  school,  with  scholars  whose  ages  range 
from  eleven  to  fifteen,  has  a  curriculum  which  closely 
approximates  to  that  of  the  Higher  Elementary  School 
as  described  in  the  Code.  The  problem  of  science- 
teaching  to  scholars  of  these  ages  has  become  additionally 
interesting  since  the  publication,  in  May  igo6,  of  the 
Consultative  Committee's  Report  upon  Higher  Elemen- 
tary Schools,  which  deprecated  the  scientific  bias  of  the 
curriculum  previously  required  by  Whitehall  in  schools 
of  this  type. 

Granted  that  some  science  ought  to  be  included,  the 
questions  as  to  the  suitability  of  material  and  method 
still  remain  to  be  answered.  This  paper  attempts  to  give 
a  tentative  answer  to  the  former  question,  but  does  not 
deal  with  problems  of  method,  except  in  so  far  as  these 
are  inseparable  from  choice  of  material.  The  syllabus, 
as  given  below,  has  a  background  of  experience,  for 
during  the  last  two  years  parts  of  it  have  been  successfully 
worked  out  with  the  scholars  in  the  Fielden  Upper  School. 
This  work  has  shown  the  value  of  the  plea,  put  forward 
by  Professor  Dewey  in  "  The  School  and  the  Child,"  ^ 
for  a  psychological  curriculum  based  upon  the  growing 
experience  of  the  child  in  preference  to  a  logical 
curriculum  based  upon  the  scientific  and  organised  know- 

1.  Blackie  &  Sons,  1907  (price  Is.). 
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ledge  of  the  adult.  The  difficulties  of  such  a  scheme 
are  great,  for  the  various  parts  must  show  co-ordination 
and  must  depend  for  illustrative  material  on  the  scholar's 
familiar  experiences.  Further,  the  material  selected 
must  be  suitable  to  the  age  of  the  scholar  and  must 
appeal  to  his  interests. 

One  cannot  hope  to  find  any  Course  which  satisfies 
all  these  requirements  in  an  equal  degree,  and  conse- 
quently the  most  satisfactory  selection  must  be  to  some 
extent  of  the  nature  of  a  compromise.  Thus  botanical 
Nature  Study  would  seem  to  be  most  suitable  for  the 
first  year's  Course.  For,  although  this  subject  does  not 
appeal  to  the  child  of  eleven  as  much  as  zoological 
Nature  Study,  it  has  been  found  to  be  preferable  because 
of  the  greater  relative  simplicity  of  the  observations  and 
experiments  which  have  to  be  made.  Plants,  as  well 
as  animals,  appeal  to  the  child's  natural  interest  in 
growing  things,  and  the  materials  for  experiments  can 
be  easily  obtained.  A  course  of  this  character  can  be 
connected  by  suitable  references  to  natural  phenomena 
which  the  scholars  have  previously  observed.  Such 
experiences  may  have  been  acquired  either  from  definite 
instruction  in  Nature  Study  and  Geography  in  earlier 
years,  or  may  be  such  as  are  inevitably  met  with  in  the 
daily  life  of  the  scholar.  In  some  cases  a  scholar  com- 
mencing this  Four  Years'  Course  may  have  covered  the 
same  ground  in  another  school  before  the  age  of  eleven, 
but  as  a  rule  it  is  found  that  this  has  not  been,  the  case ; 
if  it  has,  one  can  only  hope  that  the  treatment  will  vary 
sufficiently  to  keep  the  interest  alive.  Moreover,  a 
scholar  in  advance  of  his  class  can  always  be  kept 
interested  if  his  knowledge  is  utilised  for  the  instruction 
of  his  fellows. 

For  the  second  year's  course  an  elementary  study  of 
Physiography  is  undertaken  with  the  "Water  Cycle" 
(see  page  49  below)  as  the  central  theme  of  the  syllabus. 
All  the  necessary  experiments  can  be  conducted  within 
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the  schoolroom,  and  the  observations  are  such  as  fall 
within  the  experience  of  every  scholar.  This  course  of 
observation  and  experiment  is  needed  at  this  juncture  to 
assist  in  the  assimilation  of  ideas  about  geography,  and 
it  also  forms  a  useful  introduction  to  the  more  abstract 
study  which  follows  in  the  third  and  fourth  years.  The 
work  of  these  two  years  deals  with  some  facts  of 
Chemistry  and  Physics  as  exemplified  in  some  familiar 
phenomena  of  daily  life  and  in  apparatus  of  practical 
utility. 

One  guiding  principle  in  the  framing  of  the  scheme 
has  been  the  orderly  progression  in  difficulty  not  only  in 
manipulation,  but  also  in  abstract  thought.  For  this 
reason  Chemistry  is  the  last  subject  to  be  taken  because 
it  depends  on  physical  observations  for  its  interpretation, 
and  because  its  subject  matter  appeals  to  a  more  abstract 
mode  of  thought.  Throughout  the  whole  of  the  Four 
Years'  Course  a  "  Nature  Diary  "  should  be  kept,  and 
these  records  supplemented  by  excursions,  visits  to 
museums  and  parks,  together  with  a  fortnight's  School 
Canip  in  the  summer  of  each  year.  The  courses  proposed 
are  given  below  in  some  detail,  and  correlations  with 
other  branches  of  the  curriculum  are  shown  in  a  parallel 
column.  Teachers  of  Science  will  notice  that  there  is 
very  little  reference  in  this  syllabus  to  Physical  Measure- 
ments. The  reason  is  that  work  in  measurement  is 
treated  as  part  of  the  Mathematics  Course.  The  text- 
book used  was  Consterdine  and  Andrews'  "  Practical 
Arithmetic."^  The  Headmaster  has  deviated  a  good 
deal  from  the  plan  laid  down  by  the  authors  of  this 
work,  nevertheless  it  may  be  taken  by  the  reader  as 
indicating  the  nature  of  the  attempt  made  to  associate 
Arithmetic  with  problems  of  measurement  on  the  one 
hand,  and  with  the  practical  use  of  elementary  mathe- 
matical notions  on   the  other.     This  arithmetic  course 

I.  John  Murray,  1905. 
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involves  a  great  deal  of  "Science,"  although  it  is  not 
entered  as  such  in  the  Time  Table. ^ 

It  will  also  be  noticed  that  an  effort  is  made  to  direct 
the  scholar's  attention  to  Hygiene.  This  subject  is  only 
introduced  in  the  last  year,  partly  because  it  can  be 
better  understood  by  the  scholar  as  he  gets  older,  partly 
because  ideas  of  Hygiene  require  a  basis  of  Chemistry 
and  Physiology  if  they  are  to  be  comprehended ;  and 
also  because  a  scholar  is  more  likely  to  put  his  knowledge 
to  use  if  he  has  it  fresh  in  the  memory  on  leaving  school. 

A  very  interesting  experiment  in  teaching  Temperance 
and  Hygiene  was  undertaken  in  the  Upper  School  last 
May  and  June  by  Dr.  Morris,  a  staff  lecturer  of  the  Band 
of  Hope  Temperance  Union.  The  Course  given  by 
Dr.  Morris  was  discussed  at  a  meeting  of  the  Seminar, 
and,  although  the  general  opinion  was  that  the  Course 
brought  alcohol  far  too  prominently  before  the  scholar 
as  a  centre  of  interest,  it  was  evident  that,  with  an  able 
teacher  a  great  deal  of  valuable  work,  of  real  assistance 
in  matters  of  health,  can  be  done  with  boys  who  are 
receiving  instruction  in  Science.  But  it  is  clear  that  this 
work  must  be  introduced  as  part  of  a  science  course 
dependent  to  some  extent  on  practical  and  experimental 
work  of  a  biological  and  chemical  nature.  Much  of  it  is 
necessarily  empirical,  much  must  be  told,  and  much 
must  be  taken  on  trust ;  nevertheless  there  is  enough 
material  which  can  be  subjected  to  demonstration  and 
experiment  to  justify  its  being  brought  into  a  science 
scheme,  while  the  personal  and  familiar  nature  of  the 
topics  readily  secures  the  intellectual  activity  of  the 
scholars. 


1.  Cf.  also  "Arithmetic  and  Geometry,"  a  plea  for  Educational  Reform 
(Educational  Supply  Association,  London,   1905). 
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Syllabus  for  First  Year  (Average   Age   lo-ii). 

Note. 


The   various  sections  are   numbered 
for  purposes  of  reference. 

The   Plant  as   a   living   organism 


Correlation. 


Drawing  and  Paint- 
ing. Correlation 
throughout  the 
Course. 


and  recitation 

Visits  to  museums 
and  parks.  Excur- 
sions and  school 
camp. 


(commenced  in  September). 
Illustrated  by  experiments 
with,  and  observations  of,  the 
wallflower  seedling. 

1 .  The  plant  and  its  growth  :  The    Literature.        Nature 

Nature  Diary  and  how  to  keep         poems  for   reading 
it  (see  below). 

2.  The  use  of  water  to  the  plant ; 

The  effect  of  drought  :  Experi- 
ments on  certain  plants  to  be 
made  in  the  class-room  and 
garden. 

3.  The  soil   and  its  work  :    Com- 

parison of  the  growth  of  plants 
in  water,  in  soil  and  in  food 
solutions. 

4.  The  plant  and  the  air  :  Food  of 

the  plant  in  the  air. 

5.  Light  and  darkness,  heat   and 

cold :      their     effect     on     the 
seedling. 
Plants  in   Winter  (commenced  in 
November  or  December). 

6.  Winter    buds  :    the    falling    of     Gardening.      Growth 

leaves  :    leaf  scars  :    effects  of        of  various  kinds  of 
fi-Qg(-_  bulbs  in  glasses,  in 

plant-pots,  or  in  the 


school  garden. 


7.  Storage    of    plant    food    below 
ground.     Potato  tuber,  bulbs 
(tulip,     hyacinth)     and     roots- 
(Japanese  sunflowers). 
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8.  Storage    of    plant    food    above 

ground.     Seeds  such  as  those 
of     the     poppy,     pea,     bean, 
nasturtium    and    wheat;     the 
acorn  :    These   various   forms 
examined  and  contrasted. 

9.  Evergreens  and  their  protection. 

The  holly,  fir,  ivy  and  rhodo- 
dendron.    The  bark   of   trees 
as  a  protection. 
Germination  in  Spring. 

10.  The  effect  of  moisture  on  the 
seed.  Experiments  with  the 
bean  seed. 

11.  The  growth  of  the  seed  (the 
bean  will  be  mainly  used,  but 
other  seeds  will  be  exhibited 
and  experimented  with  for  the 
sake  of  comparison). 

(a)    Wrinkling    of    the    skin, 
increase  of  size,  bursting  of 
the  skin  and  the  appearance 
of  the  root. 
(6)  The  nurse  leaves  or  cotyle- 
dons :  their  function, 
(c)  The  young  shoot :  its  rate  of 
growth.      Comparison  with 
the  root. 
The    parts    of    the    plant.     Wall- 
flowers,    pansies     and     other 
plants  to  be  used. 

12.  Roots  and  their  work  :  Differ- 
ent kinds  of  roots. 

13.  Stems  and  their  work  :  Circu- 
lation of  water  in  the  plant. 


Correlation. 

Geography.  Seeds  as 
the  exported  and 
imported  products 
of  various  countries. 


Gardeni7ig.  Some  of 
the  seeds  mentioned 
in  §8  will  be  planted 
and  watched,  and 
their  growth  meas- 
ured. 

Literature.  The  story 
of  Proserpina  and 
Ceres, 
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Correlation. 


14.  Leavesand  their  work.  Manu- 
facture of  starchy  food.  (Refer 
back  to  §4,7  and  11).  Collection 
and  mounting  of  common 
leaves  in  connection  with 
§17  below  (see  Nature  Diary 
also). 

15.  Flowers  and  their  work  :  Parts 
of  a  flower  using  the  tulip  as 
an  example.  Completion  of 
the  Life-cycle  arriving  at  the 
seed  once  more.  Collection 
of  seeds  from  plants  growing 
at  home  and  in  the  country. 

The  Study  of  Trees.  Work  of  the 
Autumn  term  resumed. 

16.  Buds  and  what  becomes  of 
them.     (Refer  back  to  §6). 

17.  Study  and  comparison  of  some 
common  trees,  e.g.,  the  syca- 
more, horse  chestnut,  beech, 
oak,  ash  and  willow^  found 
at  the  School  Camp  or  in 
South  Manchester  gardens. 

18.  The  growth  of  timber  :  Sap  of 
the  tree  :  Annual  rings. 

19.  Preparation  for  Camp.  Special 
lessons  on  the  fauna  and  flora 
of  the  district  to  be  visited. 

20.  Nature  Diary .  These  observa- 
tions are  not  necessarily  com- 
menced simultaneously,  but 
are  to  be  introduced  as  thought 
desirable. 

(a)  Observations  of  plant  life. 


Woodwork.  The  kinds 
of  timber  and  how 
to  distinijuish  them 
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Correlation. 
(i)  The   times   when    pheno- 
mena of  plant  life  occur, 
e.g.,  bursting  of  buds  and 
opening    of    flowers    and 
falling  of  leaves. 
(2)  The  systematic  collection 
and  mounting  of  leaves, 
and  plants. 
(6)  Observation   of  animal   and 
bird     life.       The      interde- 
pendence    of     animal     and 
plant  life, 
(c)  Weather       Records.       The 
different  records  to  be  kept 
by  different  scholars, 
(i)  Direction  of  wind  :  records 
kept. 

(2)  Rainfall  roughly  con- 
sidered in  relation  to  the 
needs  of  plants. 

(3)  Amount  of  sunshine. 

(4)  Temperature.  Hot  or 
frosty  days  noted. 

Syllabus  for  Second  Year. 

General    Theme:     "The    Water    Cycle." 

.  Properties      of      Rain      Water  Drawing.    Sketching 

(collected  from  the  roof  of  the  of  filters,  etc. 
school    house   or   in    the   rain 
gauge), 

(a)  Sooty  matters  in  suspension  Woodwork. 

and  their  removal.  Construction    of 

(i)  By    settling:     The    rain  Test  Tube  Stand 

barrel.  and  Filter  Stand. 

E 
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(2)  By     filtering :      Sponge, 
wire,    sand    and    paper 
filters. 
(b)  Dissolved  matters.   Evapora- 
tion of  a  small  quantity  of 
filtered  rain  water.     Experi- 
ments to  show  the  presence 
of  gases  in  rain  water. 

2.  Quantity  of  Rain  which  falls. 

Measurement  by  means  of  a 
test-tube  which  has  been 
graduated  to  show  inches  of 
rainfall.  (§7  of  Third  Year 
Course.)  cf.  Records  kept  in 
the  Nature  Diary. 

3.  Properties  of  Spring  Water — 

obtained  from  a  local  spring  or 
from  the  tap.  The  Thirlmere 
Reservoirs.  Pumps,  artesian 
and  other  wells.  Comparison 
of  spring  and  rain  water. 

(a)  Amount  of  suspended  matter  : 

comparison  with  la.  Reas- 
ons for  the  small  amount. 

(b)  Substances       in       solution. 

Experiments  to  show  the 
presence  and  amount.  Hard 
and  soft  waters  compared. 
Temporary  and  permanent 
hardness.  Deposits  on 
kettles  and  domestic  boilers, 
etc. 

4.  Formations  of  springs.       Per- 

vious and  impervious  rocks. 
Elementary  geological  ideas  of 
thestrataof  Northern  England. 


Correlation. 


Geography.  Distribu- 
tion of  rainfall  in 
various  parts  of 
England  and  com- 
parison with  other 
countries  of  Europe 
or  with  N.  America. 


Manual  Work. 

Making  of  models 
of  springs  and  tid- 


ing wells. 
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Correlation. 


Tiding    wells    at    the    School 
Camp  near  Tideswell.    (Model 
of  spring  in  sand  and  clay). 
River   Water   (with    references 
to  local  Geography). 


Work  on 
camp. 


springs  at 


(a)  Suspended  matter,  f  Calculation  of 

/7  N    T>>-        1       J  4.^         ^amounts  present 

(b)  Dissolved  matter,    [in  large  streams. 

Water  from  Gore  and  Todd 
Brooks,  the  Rivers  Mersey 
and  Medlock  will  be  com- 
pared with  respect  to  (a) 
and  (b)  above. 

6.  The   Work   of    Rain,    Springs 

and  Rivers. 

(a)  Cleansing  of  air  by  rain. 

(b)  The    work    of    Denudation. 

Formation  of  valleys  and 
canons  :  Speed  of  rivers  : 
Mountain  torrents  and  low- 
land rivers  :  Waterfalls  : 
Formation  of  spherical 
boulders  and  pot-holes. 

Changes  in  the  course  of  a 
river  (local  rivers  visited). 
Erosion  of  banks  ;  deposition 
on  level  ground  :  Silting. 

(c)  Dissolving  Action,     Forma- 

tion of  limestone  caves 
and  underground  streams. 
Cheshire  salt.  cf.  §3  (6)  on 
hard  and  soft  waters. 

7.  Sea    Water    (supply    from    the 

LancashireCoast).  Properties  : 
Solids  in  solution  and  their 

origin. 
Salt  lakes  and  inland  seas. 


Art  Work  in  sketch- 
ing and  the  use  of 
the  Nature  Diary. 


Work  at  camp  in  cave 
exploration. 
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8.  The  work  of  sea  water. 

(a)  Denudation  of  the  coast  : 
Sea  caves.  Formation  of 
pebbles  and  sand :  Tides. 
Deposits  of  sand  on  shelving 
shores  :  Sand  bars  and  deltas. 
Dredging. 

9.  Clouds — Formation    of   clouds. 

Evaporation.  The  kinds  of 
clouds  noted  in  the  Nature 
Diary.  (Names  of  clouds  and 
relation  to  weather). 

Fog,  mist  and  dew  :  In- 
visible water  vapour  and  the 
"steaming"  of  windows. 

10.  Ice  and  its  work. 

Frost.  Effect  of  cold  on 
water;  changes  in  volume. 
Freezing  of  water  in  an  iron 
bomb  and  other  experiments. 
Effect  of  frost  on  rocks,  trees, 
etc.  Fall  of  leaves  :  formation 
of  screes. 

Glaciers  and  glacial  action. 
Formation  of  glacial  valleys 
and  lakes. 

11.  Nature  Diary. 

(i)  Weather  Records. 

(a)  Direction  of  wind  (contd.). 

(b)  Rainfall.     Daily   records 

of  rain  gauge  kept. 

(c)  Varieties  of  clouds. 

(2)  Observation  of  the  action  of 

waterin  motion  (denudation) . 

(3)  Observation  of  the  action  of 

water  on  rocks,  trees,  soils, 
etc. 


COURSE 

Correlation. 

Sketching     of     coast 
lines. 


Arithmetic. 
of  solids. 


Volumes 
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Correlation. 


(4)  Collection  of  specimens  of 
rocks  on  rambles  and  ex- 
cursions and  during  the 
fortnight  at  Camp. 

Syllabus  for  Third  Year. 

Part  A.  Some  machines  and  how 
they  %vork  (leading  to  principles 
of  mechanics). 

1.  The     crow-bar,     pump-handle, 

see-saw,  balance,  steelyard  and 
the  human  arm  as  examples  of 
levers.  The  three  kinds  of 
levers. 

Exercises  on  Moments  intro- 
ducing weights  used  in  the 
decimal  system. 

2.  The  wheel  and  axle  (to  be  seen 

at  work  in  the  streets  of 
Manchester).  The  crane  and 
windlass  (as  used  in  the 
building  of  the  new  Infirmary 
and  the  Dental  Hospital). 

3.  The  pulley  and  pulley-systems. 

4.  The   Pendulum.      How   clocks 

keep  time.  Laws  of  the 
pendulum. 

5.  Centre  of  Gravity.     Method  of 

finding  it  in  a  sheet  of  card- 
board. Why  bodies  stand 
upright.  The  three  kinds  of 
equilibrium. 
Part  B.  The  Weather  {leading  to 
principles  of  Heat). 

6.  Temperature   of   the   air.     The 

Thermometer.  How  it  works 
and  how  it  is  made. 


Drawing.  Sketches 
of  apparatus. 

AritJmietic.  Arith- 
metical exercises 
based  on  the  prin- 
ciple of  moments. 

Data  obtained  from 
experiments  with 
levers  used  in 
teaching  propor- 
tion. 

Exercises  involving  a 
knowledge  of  the 
principle  the  wheel 
axle. 

Arithmetical  exer- 
cises on  pulleys. 

Majiiial  Work. 

Making  of  a  pen- 
dulum. 


Visit  to  the  Whit- 
worth  Park  Obser- 
vator}'. 
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Correlation. 


Maximum  and  Minimum 
Thermometers .  Wet  and  dry- 
bulb  thermometers  (worked 
with  the  Nature  Diary). 

Rainfall.  Making  of  a  rain- 
gauge  and  the  graduation  of 
a  test-tube  to  measure  inches 
of  rainfall  (§2  of  Second  Year 
Course).  The  use  of  measuring 
vessels.  The  cubic  centimetre 
and  its  use.  (References  to 
Second  Year  Course.)  Com- 
pletion of  the  study  of  the 
Metric  System  begun  two 
years  before. 

The  weather-glass.  Old  forms 
of  weather-glass.  The  baro- 
meter. Boyle's  Law.  Refer- 
ence to  essay  on  R.  Boyle  by 
T.  E.  Thorpe. 

Winds  and  other  signs  of 
weather.     Weather  charts. 


A  rithnietic.  Calcu- 
lation of  weight  of 
rain  that  falls  on  a 
given  area  in  a 
year. 


Geography.  The  Mon- 
soon, Simoon  and 
Trade  Winds;  Cy- 
clones and  Anticy- 
clones. 


Part  C.  A  separate  study  of  Heat, 
including,  Conduction,  Convec- 
tion, and  Radiation. 

10.  The  Davy  Safety  Lamp  (Lan- 
cashireCoal  Mining  Industry). 

11.  Domestic  hot-water  apparatus  Geography.  The  Gulf 
and  the  heating  of  public  Stream  and  other 
buildings.  ocean  currents. 

Ventilation    of    houses   and 
public  buildings. 
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12.  Dififerences  between  the  terms 
heat  and  temperature.  Stan- 
dards for  the  measurement  of 
heat :  Heat  unit :  Capacity  of 
a  body  for  heat :  Specific  heat 
and  methods  for  its  deter- 
mination. 

13.  Latent  Heats  of  ice  and  water  : 
Relation  to  climate. 

14.  Heat  as  a  form  of  energy  ;  the 
conservation  of  energy;  the 
heat  of  the  sun  and  of  the  fire. 
The  principle  of  the  steam  and 
the  gas-engine  (electrical  trans- 
mission of  energy). 

15.  Nature  Diary. 

(i)  Daily  temperature  readings. 

(a)  Maximum  and  minimum. 

(b)  Wet  and  dry  bulb. 

(2)  Daily  barometrical  readings. 

(3)  Graphical  representations  of 

(i)  and  (2)  together  with  the 
weather  records  as  reported 
daily  in  the  local  press. 


A  rithmetic.  Returns 
used  in  working 
graphs,  ratio  and 
proportion. 


Syllabus  for  Fourth  Year. 


Fart  A.     Light. 

1.  Shadows.    Experiments  to  prove 

the  laws  of  shadows ;  applica- 
tion to  eclipses  of  the  Sun  and 
Moon. 

2.  The    Looking    Glass.     Experi- 

ments to  find  the  position  of 
the  image  leading  to  laws  of 
reflection.  Lighting  of  dark 
rooms  by  mirrors. 


Literature.  Newton, 
a  short  account  of 
his  life  will  be  read. 
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Correlation. 

3.  The   prism    and   its    effects   on    Art  Work  connected 

rays  of  light.     The  spectrum        with     the     colour 

with  familiar  illustrations.  The  ^^;°/l^  ^^  ^^^   ^^^^^• 

.    ,  T,,        ,.    ,  ^  ,  Primary        colours 

rainbow.       The     light-house;  ^nd  the  mixing  of 

reflectors;  lighting  01  cellars.  colours 

4.  The  lens  as  a  magnifying  glass. 

How  images  are  formed  by  a 
lens. 

5.  Application  of  the  principle  of    Physical  Records. 

the  lens  to  :  Eyes    of    scholars 

(a)  The  camera.  ^^s^^^- 

(6)  The     eye :     spectacles     and 

their  use. 
(c)  The     telescope,     microscope 

and  optical  lantern. 

Part  B.     Chemistry  and  Hygiene.     - 

6.  The    chemical    composition    of     Drawing.      Sketches 

water  (a  product  of  combustion  of  apparatus, 
of  all  substances  containing 
hydrogen).  Proof  of  its  com- 
poundnature  :  Action  of  metals 
on  water.  Decomposition  of 
water  by  the  electric  current. 

Impurities     in     water     and 
how  to  test  for  them. 

(a)  Nitrogenous  impurities  (am- 

monia). 

(b)  Saline    impurites    (common 

salt). 

(c)  Salts  causing  hardness. 

(d)  Lead. 

(Reference  made  to  previous 
work— the  "Water  Cycle.") 

7.  Studyof oxygen and  hydrogen  in 

greater  detail .     Other  methods 
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Correlation. 


of  preparation.  Properties. 
Oxidation  as  exemplified  by 
the  rusting  of  metals. 

8.  The  composition  of  the  atmos- 

phere (chiefly  oxygen  and 
nitrogen).  Mixtures  and 
compounds. 

9.  Nitrogen.    Its  use  in  the  atmos- 

phere. Its  importance  in  the 
vegetable  world.  (Refer  to 
those  plants  which  obtain 
a  direct  supply  of  nitrogen 
from  the  air  by  means  of 
bacteria  on  their  roots). 

10.  Combustion.  The  burning  of 
acandle.  The  Bunsen burner  : 
Products  of  combustion  (a  gas 
(carbon  dioxide)  and  water). 

11.  Carbon  Dioxide.  Its  occur- 
rence in  limestone.  The 
burning  of  coal  and  the  burn- 
ing of  limestone.  Preparation 
and  properties  of  Carbon 
Dioxide.  The  term  "  acid." 
Action  of  acids  on  carbonates. 

Breathing — the  difference 
between  the  inhaled  and  ex- 
haled air.  Action  of  plants 
(refer  to  work  of  ist  year). 
Use  of  plants  in  the  natural 
economy. 

12.  Foods  (compared  to  a  fuel). 
Combustion  in  the  lungs. 
Needforfood.  Characteristics 
of  a  good  food  (milk).  Com- 
parison of  the  values  of  some 
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Correlation. 


foods  and  drinks  such  as  bread, 
meat,  water ;  tea,  coffee,  cocoa ; 
beer,  wines  and  spirits. 

Purity  of  foods  and  drinks. 
Simple  tests  to  determine 
the  purity  of  milk,  butter 
(difference  between  butter  and 
margerine)  and  sugar. 

Digestion  of  food.  The 
aHmentary  canal  (diagram- 
matic illustrations).  The  parts 
played  by  the  teeth,  stomach, 
small  intestine,  pancreas  and 
liver.    Care  of  the  teeth. 


Physical  Results.  — 
Teeth  of  scholars 
examined  by  the 
dentist. 


The  lungs  and  their  work. 
Breathing.  Importance  of 
fresh  air  and  exercise.  Nasal 
breathing.  Examination  of 
blood  under  a  microscope. 
The  work  of  the  red  and  white 
corpuscles.  Arterial  and 
venous  blood.  Fainting  and 
drowning.  First  aid  (practice 
in  life-saving  and  artificial 
respiration  at  the  swimming 
baths). 

15.  Clothing.  Purpose.  Com- 
parison of  thevaluesof  cotton, 
woollen  and  silk  clothing. 
Exercise  and  warmth  of  the 
body  (cf.  §14).  Pores  and 
perspiration.  Cleanliness  of 
the  body.  The  composition 
of  soap  :  nature  of  laundry 
processes.  Peter  Sandiford. 

F.  W.  D.  Marshall. 
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CHAPTER    IV. 
THE   FIRST   YEAR'S  COURSE   IN    FRENCH. 

Since  the  beginning  of  the  movement  in  favour  of  reform 
in  the  teaching  of  Modern  Languages,  which  was 
iniated  in  1882  by  Professor  Victor  with  his  pamphlet 
"  Der  Sprachunterricht  muss  umkehren,"  the  Germans 
have  easily  held  the  first  place  in  the  working  out  of  the 
"New"  or  "Direct"  method.  For  the  last  twenty 
years  pamphlet  on  pamphlet  has  appeared  in  the  German 
pedagogic  press  on  this  subject,  and  the  present  writer 
would  like  to  make  some  acknowledgement  of  the  help 
he  has  received  from  the  writings  of  such  men  as  Max 
Walter,  Klinghardt  and  others  of  various  nationalities, 
who  themselves  have  been  influenced  by  these  pioneers.^ 

Here  is  not  the  place  to  enter  into  a  defence  of  the 
"Direct"  method,  if  it  need  any  defence,  and  readers 
are  referred  to  the  books  mentioned  below  and  to  an 
appendix  to  this  article,  "  Processes  involved  in  the 
acquirement  of  a  foreign  language,"  which  is  a  summary 
of  a  paper  read  before  the  British  Association  meeting  at 
York,  in  1906,  by  Professor  Findlay.  We  have  in  this 
article  to  do  with  the  experiences  of  a  year's  working 
with  a  beginners'  class  in  French  in  the  Primary  School. 

1.  Walter  (M.).     (1)  "Der  franzosische  Klassenunterricht,"  1906. 

(2)  "Aneignun<j;  und  Verarbeitung  des  Wortschatzes 
im  neusprachlichen  Unterricht,"  1907. 
Klinghardt  (F.).      (1)  "  Ein     Jahr    Erfahrungeu   mit     der     neuen 

Method  e,"  1888. 
(2)  "  Drei  weitere  Jahre   Erfahrungen   mit   der 
imitativen  Methode,"  1892.     (Ehvertsche 
Verlagsbuchhandlung,  Marburg. ) 
Schweitzer.     "  Methodologie     des     Langues     Vivantes."       (Paris: 

Armand  Colin.) 
Jespersen.        "  How   to   teach   a   Foreign   Language."        (London  : 
Sonnenschein  &  Co  ,  1905.) 
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The  class  was  small ;  the  scholars  (girls  as  well  as  boys) 
of  the  average  age  of  ten  years.  The  class  had  various 
teachers,  always,  however,  under  the  direction  of 
the  Demonstrator  in  charge  of  the  Modern  Language 
teaching  in  the  Demonstration  Schools.  Instruction  in 
French  was  given  for  thirty-two  weeks,  and  at  the 
beginning  the  lesson  periods  were  of  twenty  minutes; 
but  in  the  last  half  of  the  session  they  extended  to  thirty 
minutes.  There  were  five  lesson  periods  per  week.  It 
is  most  important  in  the  beginnings  of  modern  language 
teaching  that  there  should  be  a  lesson  every  day.  It  is  a 
question  of  continued  practice  leading  to  the  formation 
of  reflex  habits,  and  all  teachers  will  admit  the  advis- 
ability of  not  having  too  long  an  interval  between  each 
lesson. 

The  ultimate  object  of  teaching  French  is  to  interest 
our  scholars  in  the  life  and  literature  of  our  neighbours 
across  the  Channel.  This  can  be  best  attained  through 
the  medium  of  the  language.  An  attempt  was  made  to 
provide  a  distinctly  French  environment.  The  aim 
throughout  the  Course  was  to  induce  the  mother  tongue 
to  fall  below  the  threshold  of  consciousness  and  to 
substitute  for  it,  as  a  means  of  comimunication,  the 
French  language. 

The  syllabus  of  work  for  the  year  can  be  divided 
roughly  into  two  parts  :  — 

I.  Certain  topics  were  selected  in  sequence  throughout 
the  year,  which  provided  material  for  continuous  expres- 
sion, first  in  conversation  and  then  in  writing. 

II.  Certain  devices  of  method  were  adopted,  which 
aided  the  class  to  absorb  the  material. 

I.  The  Material. 

(a)  Communication  between  teacher  and  scholar  in  the 
ordinary  class-room  phrases  and  commands  must  be 
carried  on  in  French.  The  introduction  of  the  mother 
tongue  for  that  purpose  would  defeat  the  end  we  have  in 
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view,  namely,  to  keep  the  English  symbols  below  the 
threshold  of  consciousness  and  to  substitute  the  French 
language  in  their  place. 

(i.)  The  scholars  were  given  French  names,  Guillaume, 
H^l^ne,  Herbert,  Marie,  etc.  At  the  question,  Comment 
vous  appelez-vous  ?  a  scholar  would  answer,  Je  m'appelle 
Guillaume. 

(ii.)  The  days  of  the  week  and  month  of  the  year  were 
learnt;  also  the  numerals  up  to  31.  With  this  know- 
ledge scholars  were  soon  able  to  write  the  date  on  the 
blackboard  each  morning  before  the  teacher  entered  the 
room,  and  to  ask  each  other  about  their  ages  and  birth- 
days. 

One  of  the  great  difficulties  which  the  teacher  has  to 
face  is  to  introduce  variety  into  the  teaching.  The 
vocabulary  of  the  scholar  is  as  yet  small,  and  it  is  weari- 
some for  scholar  and  teacher  alike  to  have  to  keep 
repeating  the  same  phrase,  time  after  time,  in  order  to 
learn  it  perfectly.  The  teacher  feels  that  the  scholars 
are  weary  of  repeating  :  Je  m'appelle  Marie,  J'ai  dix  ans 
J'ai  ma  fete  le  21  avril,  and  other  similar  phrases;  and 
yet  there  is  a  grave  danger  of  introducing  new  matter 
before  the  old  has  been  properly  acquired.  One  way 
out  of  the  difficulty  is  to  allow  one  of  the  scholars  to  play 
the  part  of  teacher  and  to  question  the  other  scholars. 
By  this  means  the  scholars  learn  not  only  the  answers  to 
the  questions,  but  also  to  put  the  questions.  Thus  new 
zest  is  added  to  the  teaching.  One  of  the  scholars  may 
play  the  part  of  visitor  and  question  the  other  scholar, 
who  acts  the  part  of  teacher,  about  the  class.  The 
French  mode  of  salutation  is  learnt  in  this  connection. 
The  conversation  would  be  carried  on  somewhat  after 
this  fashion  :  — 

Visitor:    Bonjour,   monsieur. 

Teacher :   Bonjour,  mademoiselle. 

V. :  Combien  d'eleves  y  a-t-il  dans  la  classe  de 
fran9ais. 
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T. ;   II  y  a  neuf  el^ves  dans  la  classe  de  fran9ais. 

V. :  Combien  de  gar9ons  y  a-t-il  dans  la  classe  de 
fran^ais  ?  etc. 

Then  the  visitor  would  turn  to  one  of  the  scholars  and 
say  : 

Bonjour,   mon  enfant. 

Comment  vous  appelez-vous  ? 

Quel  age  avez-vous? 

Quand  avez-vous  votre  fete  ? 

The  scholars  do  not  easily  grow  weary  of  acting  parts, 
and  by  judicious  variations  on  the  above  lines  the  great 
difficulty  of  the  scholars  losing  interest  is  obviated. 

(b)  Further  class-room  phrases  were  introduced  :  — 
Ouvrez  la  porte.  Fermez  la  fenetre.  Essuyez  le  tableau 
noir.  Ouvrez  le  pupitre.  Mettez  le  crayon  dans  le 
pupitre.  Prenez  un  morceau  de  craie  et  ecrivez  la  date 
sur  le  tableau  noir.     Levez-vous.     Asseyez-vous,  etc.,  etc. 

(c)  A  little  play  was  acted.  A  young  English  boy, 
Charles,  visits  his  French  relatives  in  Paris,  and  is  met 
by  his  cousins  with  their  father  and  mother  at  the 
Gare  Saint  Lazare.  The  following  is  a  specimen  of  the 
dialogue  :  — 

L'oncle :  Bonjour,  Charles!  Comment  allez-vous? 
Le  train  est  dix  minutes  en  retard.  Voici  votre  tante,  et 
voici  Louis  et  Jeanne  et  Clotilde. 

La  tante  :  Comment  allez-vous,  Charles  ?  Avez-vous 
faim  ? 

Charles:  Non,  ma  tante,  je  n'ai  pas  faim,  j'ai 
dejeune  sur  le  bateau,  mais  je  suis  tr6s  fatigue. 

Les  cousins :  Pauvre    Charles  !  etc. 

A  picture  of  the  platform  with  the  train  and  our 
friends  of  the  play  was  drawn  by  an  artist  friend  and 
made  use  of  in  the  teaching. 

(d)  In  connection  with  the  play,  simple  lessons  on  the 
geography  of  France  were  given  in  French. 

(e)  A  continuation  of  the  play.  The  child-characters  of 
the  play  visit  Rouen,  and  one  of  them  tells  in  very  simple 
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French  the  story  of  Jeanne  d'Arc.  A  series  of  picture 
postcards  of  the  admirable  frescoes  of  the  Pantheon, 
which  depict  the  life  of  the  famous  Maid,  was  found  of 
great  use  in  this  connection. 

II.  Teaching  Devices. 

These  may  be  described  as  grammatical  and  other 
exercises,  making  use  of  the  material  acquired  in  I. 
They  are  intermixed  at  suitable  points  with  the  material 
in  I.,  although  practised  carefully  with  a  definite  aim 
which  the  scholars  understand. 

(a)  "  Gouin  Series  "  Exercises.  Class-room  phrases, 
such  as  :  Ouvrez  laporte,  Ecrivez  votre  nom  sur  le  tableau 
noir,  were  worked  out  as  "Gouin  Series."  The  carry- 
ing out  of  such  a  command  necessitates  a  certain 
sequence  of  actions,  and  the  scholar  accompanies  each 
successive  action  by  a  French  phrase  describing  what  he 
is  doing  : — Je  me  l^ve,  je  quitte  ma  place,  je  marche  k 
la  porte,  je  retourne  k  ma  place,  je  m'assieds. 

Ecrivez  votre  nom  sur  le  tableau  noir. — 

Je  me  l^ve,  je  quitte  ma  place,  je  marche  au  tableau 

noir,  je  prends  un  morceau  de  craie,  j'ecris  mon  nom 

sur  le  tableau  noir,  j'essuie  le  tableau  noir,  je  retourne  a 

ma  place,  je  m'assieds. 

Prenez  le  cahier  de  fran9ais  et  prenez  la  plume. — 
J'ouvre  le  pupitre,  je  prends  le  cahier  de  fran^ais,  je 

prends  la  plume,  je  ferme  le  pupitre,  j'ouvre  le  cahier  de 

frangais,  j'ecris  dans  le  cahier  de  franpais. 

Such  a  "  series  "  was  copied  by  the  scholar  in  his 

special  "Cahier  de  frangais"  (see  below  on  Reading  and 

Writing),  but  only  after  it  had  been  thoroughly  learnt 

orally. 

(b)  Exercises  in  the  Present  Tense  of  Verbs. 
Material  for  these  exercises  is  found  in  the  verbs  of  the 
"  Gouin  Series  "  (a).  The  class  is  divided  into  three 
groups.  One  scholar  plays  "  premiere  personne."  He 
begins  the  series,  and  says  :  "  Je  me  l^ve."     The  second 
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group,  "  deuxieme  personne,"  points  to  "premiere 
personne,"  and  says:  "  Vous  vous  levez."  The  third 
group,  "  troisi^me  personne,"  tell  one  another  or  the 
teacher:  "  Henri  se  l^ve."  For  the  plural,  "premiere 
personne  "  is  played  by  two  scholars.  The  scholars 
may  thus  work  through  a  whole  "  Gouin  Series  "  and 
learn  the  different  person  forms  of  many  verbs.  The 
work  is  not  made  formal.  The  results  are  later  tabulated 
on  the  blackboard,  but  it  is  advisable  that  the  different 
persons  be  not  learnt  as  a  formula,  but  repeated  time 
after  time  with  the  "  Game  of  the  Three  Persons, "as  it  is 
called.  In  this  way  they  become  part  of  the  child's 
mental  possesssions,  not  as  a  formal  piece  of  memory 
work,  but  as  actual  experience. 

It  is  also  possible  to  learn  the  Past  and  Future  forms 
of  the  above  verbs  in  the  same  way.  The  scholar  says 
for  the  Present  Tense  :  Aujourd'hui  J€  marche  a  la  porte ; 
for  the  Past :  Hier  j'ai  marche  a  la  porte;  and  for  the 
Future  :  Demain  je  marcherai  a  la  porte. 

It  is  not  advisable  to  attempt  more  than  the  Present 
Tense  in  the  first  year's  work  with  very  young  scholars. 
An  attempt  was  made  in  the  Primary  School  to  introduce 
the  Past  Tense,  but  it  proved  too  formal  for  scholars  of 
that  age.  This  method  of  introducing  our  scholars  to 
the  mysteries  of  verb  endings,  we  owe  to  Dr.  Max  Walter, 
whose  writings  are  mentioned  above. 

Another  way  of  tackling  the  problem  would  be  as 
follows  : — Take  such  a  verb  as  s'appeler,  which  was 
introduced  at  the  very  beginning  of  the  course.  The 
teacher  asks :  Comment  vous  appelez-vous  ?  The 
scholar  answers:  Je  m'appelle  Henri.  Turning  to 
another  scholar,  the  teacher  asks  :  Comment  s'appelle- 
t-il  ?  II  s'appelle  Henri;  or  Qui  s'appelle  Henri?  II 
s'appelle  Henri  (pointing  to  Henri).  This,  too,  is  an 
excellent  way  of  keeping  the  class  working  together.  An 
inattentive  scholar  is  suddenly  asked  during  the  playing 
of  the  "  Game  of  the  Three  Persons:  Qui  marche  a  la 
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porte,  Guillaume  ?  Every  teacher  knows  the  difficulty  of 
keeping  the  whole  class  at  work  in  the  oral  method  of 
teaching  a  modern  language.  Such  teaching  resolves 
itself  very  often  into  private  tuition,  rather  than  class 
teaching.  The  teacher  should  insist  on  every  scholar 
repeating  under  his  breath  what  the  other  scholar  or 
scholars  are  saying.  Repetition  of  a  phrase  by  the  class 
as  a  whole  is  also  useful  as  a  variation. 

(c)  Reading  and  Writing.  Reading  and  writing 
should  not  be  introduced  too  early.  The  French  symbols 
otherwise  tend  to  call  up  the  English  sounds,  which 
those  symbols  also  represent.  The  general  rule  would 
seem  to  be  :  learn  a  phrase  thoroughly  orally  before  it  is 
written.  With  the  above  class  Writing  was  not  intro- 
duced until  the  sixth  week  of  the  Course,  w^hen  a  dialogue 
between  two  scholars  as  to  their  names,  ages  and  birth- 
days was  copied  by  the  scholars  into  their  "  Cahier  de 
frangais." 

No  reading  book  was  introduced  during  the  Course, 
but  a  typewritten  sheet  was  distributed  to  the  scholars, 
containing  a  short  description  of  the  members  of  the 
class,  their  names,  age  and  birthdays — all  arising  out 
of  the  first  few  weeks'  work.  This  was  the  first  real 
reading  exercise  the  scholars  had. 

(d)  Singing.  The  scholars  were  from  the  very  first 
taught  to  sing  simple  French  action  songs:  "  Sur  le 
pont  d'Avignon,"    "La  Berg^re,"    "Chant  de   mai," 

Partant  pour  la  Syrie,"  etc.  The  scholars  were  not 
told  what  each  single  word  in  the  text  meant,  but  they 
knew  the  general  sense  of  what  they  were  singing.  It 
was  partly  an  exercise  in  pronunciation,  and  it  gave  a 
sense  of  reality  to  the  teaching.  The  teacher  gained 
much  help  from  a  series  of  phonographic  "  records  " 
prepared  by  Mrs.  Frazer,  of  Cambridge.  The  scholars 
did  not  hear  the  phonograph ;  the  teacher  used  it  for 
private  preparation  before  the  lesson.  The  scholars  in 
their  drawing  lessons  also  drew  the  scenes  depicted  in 
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the  songs.  Young  scholars  might  always  be  encouraged 
to  draw  the  scene  of  a  story  or  of  a  song  they  are 
learning.     They  thus  get  a  more  vivid  experience. 

A  diary  was  kept  by  the  teacher  in  charge  of  the  class 
of  all  new  words  learnt,  noting  lesson  by  lesson  the 
order  of  acquisition.  The  results  of  this  investigation 
are  tabulated  below  :  — 

(a)  The  vocabulary  analysed  according  to  the  parts  of 

speech. 

(b)  Number  of  words  learnt  each  week. 

A  similar  investigation  will  be  carried  on  during  the 
coming  school  year ;  classes  vary  in  their  power  of 
acquiring  a  language,  and  the  results  of  repeated 
investigations  will  be  interesting  for  purposes  of  com- 
parison. The  particular  class  on  which  these  notes  are 
based  was  difficult  to  manage  and  on  the  whole  progress 
was  slow.  Again,  a  single  experienced  teacher  would 
have  accomplished  more  than  the  student-teachers  who 
had  charge  of  the  class  for  the  greater  part  of  the  time, 
and  who  were  quite  new  to  the  work.  These  are, 
however,  difficulties  which  are  peculiar  to  a  Demonstra- 
tion School,  which  has  as  its  aim  not  only  the  teaching  of 
children,  but  also  the  training  of  teachers. 

(a)  Analysis  of  the  vocabulary  : 

Nouns  (i)  Common  73 

(2)  Proper   54 

Adjectives    12 

Numerals    40 

Verbs    40 

Adverbs    14 

Prepositions  5 

Conjunctions  2 

Pronouns  and  Pronoun  Adjectives  14 

Miscellaneous  Phrases  4 

Total  258  words. 
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Dependent  sentences  were  not  introduced  in  the  First 
Year's  Course ;  hence,  there  are  in  the  above  list  no 
relative  pronouns  and  no  subordinate  conjunctions. 
The  nouns  and  the  verbs  make  up  about  60  per  cent,  of 
the  total  vocabulary  learnt  in  that  period.  The  words 
occurring  in  the  songs  are  omitted,  because  the  songs 
were  introduced  for  the  specific  purpose  of  improving 
pronunciation,  of  giving  variety  to  the  teaching,  and  of 
affording  the  scholars  some  aesthetic  enjoyment.  As 
time  goes  on  these  songs  will  be  more  and  more 
appreciated  by  the  scholars,  as  their  vocabulary  enlarges 
and  they  begin  to  grasp  their  full  meaning. 

(b)  Number  of  words  learnt  each  week  : — 

Week.                      Words.  Week.  Words. 

1 32        XVII 3 

II 22        XVIII 3 

III 24        XIX 22 

IV 10        XX o 

V 5        XXI o 

VI 6        XXII 2 

VII I         XXIII o 

VIII 6        XXIV 8 

IX 10        XXV 29 

X o        XXVI 3 

XI 3        XXVI 16 

XII 7        XXVIII 6 

XIII 3        XXIX ; 6 

XIV 3        XXX 6 

XV 2        XXXI 0 

XVI o        XXXII II 


Total  in  32  w'eeks 258 

In  the  first  few  weeks,  naturally  a  large  number  of 
words  were  learnt.  Then  we  have  a  number  of  weeks 
in  which  fewer  new  words  were  acquired — a  period  of 
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mental  digestion  of  the  new  material.  In  the  tenth  week 
no  new  words  were  learnt.  In  that  week  the  scholars 
had  practice  in  writing  down  in  their  Cahiers  de  franpais 
a  dialogue,  which  contained  much  of  what  they  had 
previously  learnt,  and  in  reading  from  the  type-written 
sheet  which  had  been  distributed  (see  above).  The 
fifteenth  and  sixteenth  weeks  were  the  first  weeks  after 
the  Christmas  holidays,  the  lessons  were  spent  on 
revision,  and  only  two  new  words  were  introduced.  In 
the  nineteenth  week  the  French  play  was  begun,  and 
many  new  words  were  introduced,  perhaps  too  many, 
but  the  scholars  were  keen  on  having  the  whole  of  the 
little  scene.  The  following  two  weeks,  XX.  and  XXL, 
were  spent  in  practising  the  play  and  in  general  revision, 
and  no  new  words  were  learnt.  A  new  song  was, 
however,  introduced,  and  exercises  in  telling  the  time 
were  begun  ;  these  latter  brought  in  only  two  new  words 
— demi  and  quart.  In  the  twenty-fifth  week  lessons  on 
the  geography  of  France  began,  and  a  host  of  new 
words  were  introduced. 

With  these  figures  before  us,  it  will  no  doubt  be 
possible  in  future  to  model  the  Course  in  such  a  manner 
that  new  words  are  introduced  in  a  more  regular  fashion. 

Looking  back  over  the  year's  work,  we  may  say  that 
what  we  set  before  us,  we  accomplished.  The  beginnings 
of  French  teaching  are  far  more  difficult  than  those  of 
German.  Later,  however,  progress  is  much  more  rapid 
in  French  than  in  German.  The  pronunciation  of 
French  is  much  more  difficult  for  the  Englishman  than 
German.  The  sounds  are  not  so  distinct,  and  there  is 
not  that  close  analogy  between  the  two  languages  that 
exists  between  English  and  German,  and  which  facilitates 
the  acquirement  of  the  latter  in  its  elementary  stages. 

C.  E.  Stockton. 
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APPENDIX. 

Abstract  of  paper  presented  by  Professor  Findlay  to 
the  British  Association  Meeting  at  York,  August, 
1906  :  — 

Processes   Involved  in  the   Acquirement  of  a 
Foreign  Language. 

1.  The  investigations  which  the  author  undertook 
commenced  in  1891  (after  the  visit  of  Professors  Passy 
and  Victor  to  England)  and  have  been  continued  under 
varying  conditions  up  to  the  present.  The  specific 
problem  presented  for  discussion  is  the  mental  processes 
at  work  in  acquiring  a  foreign  language  (leaving  on  one 
side  the  ultimate  aims  presupposed  by  a  teacher). 

2.  The  writer  observed  and  noted  (a)  his  own  experi- 
ences; (6)  those  of  fellow-students  when  acquiring  a 
foreign  tongue;  (c)  children  and  students  in  small 
classes,  sometimes  taught  'intensively,'  (d)  classes  in  a 
school  in  Cardiff,  1 898-1 903,  in  which  he  was  able,  with 
exceptional  freedom,  to  direct  a  co-ordinated  scheme  of 
teaching,  extending  over  five  years;  the  classes  were 
taught  by  a  number  of  able  assistant  masters,  who 
co-operated  on  common  principles  of  teaching : — the 
results  were  annually  examined  in  detail  by  the  Central 
Welsh  Board  (younger  scholars  orally,  older  scholars 
also  in  writing  for  junior  and  senior  certificates) ;  these 
reports  are  available  for  reference. 

3.  The  important  phenomena  may  be  summarised 
thus: — (i)  The  process  is  fundamentally  one  of  acquiring 
habits  of  automatic  reaction  in  the  association  of  foreign 
symbols  with  ideas.  (2)  Distinctions  between  reading  and 
hearing,  speaking  and  writing  are  of  minor  importance. 
(3)  The  employment  of  language  (native  or  foreign)  is  a 
synthetic,  not  an  analytic  process ;  the  recognition  of  the 
single  symbol  is  merely  a  step  (and  often  an  unnecessary 
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step)  towards  the  immediate  recognition  of  the  general 
sense  of  a  passage.  But  an  equivalent  in  the  vernacular 
may  often  be  suggested  for  a  moment  and  then 
encouraged  to  sink  below  the  threshold  of  consciousness. 
(4)  In  contrast  with  other  arts  (compare,  e.g.,  golf)  the 
special  hindrance  encountered  in  acquiring  a  second 
language  is  due  to  the  extraordinary  resistance  of  the 
native  speech  'centre.'  (5)  Hence  to  the  beginner  the 
path  of  least  discomfort  is  to  interpret  the  foreign  symbol 
through  the  native  symbol,  and  thus  to  set  up  a  translation 
habit,  which  is  really  a  bar  to  progress,  since  objects  of 
thought  can  only  be  symbolised  with  effect  when  the 
objective,  the  thought,  is  directly  expressed  by  the 
symbol  appropriate  to  it.  (6)  When  once  the  establish- 
ment (mental  and  physical)  of  a  new  speech  centre  is 
begun,  with  its  accompanying  set  of  experiences,  the 
force  of  resistance  rapidly  diminishes.  (7)  The  rate  of 
progress  depends  (a)  upon  the  intensity  of  the  learner's 
absorption  in  the  new  art  during  the  early  stage ; 
(6)  upon  suitable  environment  with  appropriate  objects 
of  thought.  (8)  When  the  new  habit  is  established  in 
only  a  small  degree  traces  abide  for  a  great  length  of 
time,  and  can  he  easily  recovered.  (9)  A  month's 
residence  among  foreign  people  or  a  year's  course  of 
school  instruction  suffices  to  overcome  the  resistance  in 
its  earliest  and  strongest  stage.  (10)  The  use  of  a  special 
phonetic  script  is  of  doubtful  value  to  learners,  except 
to  adults  who  have  received  a  philological  training. 
(11)  The  study  of  changes  in  nervous  function  accom- 
panying the  mental  process  are  not  at  present  adequate 
to  confirm  these  conclusions,  but  inquiry  into  cases  of 
aphasia  among  bilingual  people  may  be  expected  to 
throw  some  light  upon  the  nature  of  brain  centres  for 
foreign  speech.  (12)  The  attempt  to  'establish'  two 
foreign  languages  at  the  same  time  should  not  be  made; 
each  tends  to  inhibit  the  other.  French,  e.g.,  should 
hold  the  field  for  three  years  at  least  before  German  or 
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Spanish    is    introduced.     Latin,    however,    taken    on    a 
translation  method,  does  not  appreciably  interfere. 

4.  New  factors  presented  when  classes  of  twenty-five 
to  thirty-five  are  taught  together,  (i)  A  body  of  teachers 
are  needed  who  can  be  relied  upon  to  carry  through  the 
experiment  over  several  years. ^  (2)  The  general  efficiency 
of  the  school  life  and  teaching  in  other  departments 
afifects  vitally  the  issue  in  successor  failure.  (3)  Detailed 
preparation  for  each  portion  of  the  work  by  the  teacher 
is  essential ;  teachers  can  seldom  find  time  for  such 
preparation  when  in  full  practice.  (4)  Progress  is 
hindered  by  the  incapacity  of  some  scholars  to  apperceive 
new  sounds;  on  the  other  hand,  the  stimulus  of  numbers 
(here  as  in  all  branches  of  teaching)  aids  progress. 

5.  In  order  to  carry  through  an  extended  piece  of  work 
of  this  kind,  the  teachers  concerned  need  to  come  to 
some  agreement  as  to  the  working  of  cause  and  effect 
in  mental  development ;  so  long  as  '  direct '  methods  of 
teaching  are  regarded  as  leading  to  enfeeblement  of 
mind,  it  is  unlikely  that  analytic  methods  will  be 
discarded.  This  applies  still  more  to  the  methods 
adopted  by  examiners  and  inspectors. 

6.  This  paper  is  submitted  as  an  example  of  the  way 
in  which  problems  in  school  teaching  may  be  fruitfully 
investigated.  It  is  obvious  that  no  finality  in  quantitative 
results  can  be  recorded  such  as  are  forthcoming  in  more 
familiar  fields  of  scientific  investigation.  But  it  is 
submitted  that  it  would  be  feasible,  by  adequate  inquiry 
(with  a  check  upon  varying  data  and  conditions),  to 
secure  records  vouched  for  by  competent  authorities 
which  would  help  to  solve  some  controversies.  But 
such  investigations  must  extend  over  a  period  of  years, 
and  the  '  results '  must  be  sought  in  the  positive  attain- 
ments of  the  scholars  at  the  close  of  the  period. 

1.  The  author  should  express  his  indebtedness  to  his  colleagues  who 
had  charge  of  the  French  teaching  in  this  school.  Most  of  the  success 
of  the  prolonged  experiment  at  Cardiff  must  be  attributed  to  them. 
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A  number  of  such  reports  have  been  pubHshed  in 
Germany  during  the  last  twenty  years,  but  it  seemed 
best  for  the  present  purpose  to  confine  this  report  to 
personal  experience.  The  standpoint  as  to  mental 
process  is  elucidated  with  great  skill  in  "  Der  psycho- 
logische  Zusammenhang  in  der  Didatik  des  neusprach- 
lichen  Unterrichts,"  von  Dr.  B.  Eggert  (Berlin,  Reuther 
u.  Reichard,  1904). 


CHAPTER    V. 

THE    CORPORATE     LIFE    OF    SCHOOL. 

In  the  above  chapters  it  has  been  shown  how  the 
programme  of  a  Demonstration  School  can  be  utilised 
by  a  University  Department,  firstly,  as  regards  inquiry 
into  the  Mental  and  Physical  Life  of  School  Children  ; 
secondly,  into  Principles  of  Teaching.  But  a  keen 
student  will  learn  much  more.  For  every  school,  small 
or  large,  displays  its  own  corporate,  social  life ;  the 
scholars  themselves  become  objects  of  personal  interest; 
school  management  and  discipline  are  illustrated  in  the 
daily  course  of  school  events.  It  has  been  remarked  on 
every  hand  how  greatly  the  interest  of  students  of 
Education  has  increased  since  these  schools  have  been 
opened.  The  fact  is  that  the  current  life  of  a  community, 
with  its  individual  sympathies,  practical  difficulties, 
daily  endeavour,  proves  attractive ;  students  feel  that 
it  is  real  work  with  a  real  purpose  in  view.  These  boys 
and  girls  have  got  to  be  well  looked  after,  both  in  lesson 
hours  and  otherwise.  A  student  finds  that  he  is  learning 
to  face  practical  situations,  and  not  merely  to  qualify  in 
a  public  test  before  an  inspector  or  examiner. 

In  this  region  of  corporate  school  life  there  is  much 
which  cannot  be  planned  or  analysed,  but  there  are  two 
features  of  our  work  which  have  received  special 
attention,  and  some  account  of  these  may  be  of  interest; 
these  are  (a)  the  relation  of  parents  to  the  school ;  (b)  the 
transfer  of  the  school  (teacher  and  scholars)  to  the 
country  for  a  fortnight  in  July. 

Parents. 

It  need  scarcely  be  pointed  out  that  the  relation  of 
parents  to  the  school  is  a  matter  of  great  public  interest. 
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In  English  politics  the  question  has  chiefly  come  to  the 
front  in  connection  with  religious  differences,  but  that  is 
an  accident  of  the  times.  Obviously  the  interest  of  the 
parent  extends  to  the  school  as  a  whole,  since  the  entire 
life  of  the  school  exercises  influence  on  his  sons  and 
daughters  who  attend  it.  All  schools  which  are  subject 
to  competition  in  order  to  secure  scholars  take  measures 
to  bring  parents  to  the  school  premises,  to  show  them 
the  brighter  side  of  school  life.  Entertainments  are 
often  prepared  as  an  avowed  means  of  advertising  the 
place;  prizes  are  awarded  for  the  double  purpose  of 
stimulating  industry  and  of  providing  a  popular  public 
function. 

But  the  value  of  such  proceedings — from  the  stand- 
point of  any  sound  ideal  of  education — is  open  to 
criticism ;  parents  ought  not  to  be  asked  to  judge  of  the 
worth  of  a  school  by  its  display  on  such  occasions. 
Nevertheless,  the  fact  remains  that  parents  feel  an 
interest  in  the  life  of  the  place,  and  children  like  to  have 
father  and  mother  there;  the  sense  of  proprietorship  is 
strong  on  both  sides.  And  the  parent  has  surely  some 
claim  to  know  what  the  school  is  doing  for  his  child. 
Prospectuses  tell  him  something.  He  can  of  course 
learn  a  good  deal  from  talk  at  home ;  without  betraying 
any  school  secrets,  a  lively  boy  or  girl  has  much  to 
reveal.  Where  home  lessons  are  set  still  more  can  be 
noticed ;  and  even  the  dullest  schools  give  occasion  at 
rare  intervals  for  interview  or  correspondence  between 
parent  and  teacher.  Nor  is  it  a  matter  of  small  import- 
ance, in  dealing  with  a  scholar,  for  the  teacher  to  know 
what  father  and  mother  are  like,  on  occasions  more 
suitable  than  the  public  gatherings  noted  above.  Hence 
there  have  from  time  to  time  been  attempts  made  to 
organise  in  some  way  this  relationship  of  mutual  interest, 
so  as  to  help  both  sides  for  the  common  welfare  of  the 
scholars. 

In  Manchester  a  plan  of  the  kind  has,  I  think,  been 
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in  operation  for  some  time  at  the  Cheetham  Higiier 
Grade  School,  and  at  the  Grammar  School  conferences 
with  parents  have  been  held.  My  own  attention  in  the 
matter  was  first  claimed  by  witnessing  the  plan  adopted 
by  Professor  Rein  and  his  staff  at  Jena  in  his  well-known 
Vebungsschule.  I  was  so  impressed  by  the  value  of 
his  methods  that  I  decided,  when  placed  in  charge  of  a 
school  at  Cardiff,  to  imitate  these,  and  from  1898  to  1903 
we  held  a  succession  of  Parents'  Evenings,  carefully 
planned  with  the  intention  of  recognising  the  parents  as 
an  essential,  although  subsidiary,  element  in  the 
corporate  life  of  the  school.  When  the  Upper  School 
was  opened  we  adopted  the  same  course,  and  for  two 
years  these  gatherings  have  been  an  important  feature  in 
the  life  of  the  school.  At  the  Primary  School  since  January 
1906,  the  same  course  has  been  followed.  I  could,  if  need 
be,offer  very  striking  evidence  of  the  value — onalowplane 
as  well  as  from  the  highest  standpoint — of  this  feature 
of  school  life ;  but  as  I  describe  the  plan  adopted  it  will 
be  seen  that  good  results  must  necessarily  ensue.  First 
of  all,  the  occasion  is  one  in  which  the  scholars  are  hosts ; 
of  course  they  need  and  receive  the  guidance  of  their 
teachers,  but  the  moral  value  to  the  scholars  depends 
largely  on  their  being  allowed  to  feel  that  the  school  is 
theirs,  that  it  is  they  who  are  receiving  father  and 
mother.  The  provision  of  slight  refreshment  gives  the 
youngsters  an  opportunity  of  playing  the  part  of  hosts. 
Thus,  the  first  act  in  a  Parents'  Evening  consists  with 
us  of  a  reception,  and  as  these  gatherings  are  repeated 
term  by  term,  not  only  do  teachers  and  parents  become 
acquainted,  but  parents  get  to  know  each  other ;  and  it 
will  be  seen  below  what  a  valuable  aid  this  is  to  the 
welfare  of  a  school.  The  reception  may  occupy  half  an 
hour  or  more  :  there  are  a  good  many  introductions  to 
be  made  :  teachers  often  have  things  to  say  to  individual 
parents,  and  have  been  waiting  for  this  evening  to  say 
them  :   a  little  boy  will  be  very  keen  to  introduce  his 
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mother  to   Miss  X.,  whom  he  has  been   talking  about 
for  weeks  past  at  home. 

There  are  other  things,  however,  to  do  besides  talk. 
The  gathering  has  ostensibly  been  summoned  to  show 
parents  what  the  school  does  with  itself  day  by  day,  and 
the  material  results,  in  drawings,  exercise  books,  work- 
shop, desks,  etc.,  are  there  ready  to  be  seen.  Obviously 
everything  is  seen  at  its  best,  and  excellent  it  is  for  all 
concerned  to  have  an  occasion  on  which  things  have 
to  be  overhauled  and  put  in  the  best  shape  for  so 
interesting  an  inspection.  A  good  many  school  pursuits 
need  explanation  :  sometimes  one  can  see  a  teacher 
explaining  to  a  knot  of  parents  the  meaning  of  some 
apparatus  which  her  class  has  been  using.  Naturally, 
of  course,  each  child  wants  his  own  productions  to  be 
seen  by  his  parents,  and  he  does  not  mind  even  if  his 
work  is  clearly  not  the  best  in  his  class. 

But  another  plan  has  to  be  adopted  when  it  comes  to 
showing  how  the  school  employs  itself  in  literature, 
reading  and  music.  These  demand  performance,  and 
so,  as  the  second  act  in  the  evening,  the  parents  are 
collected  together  and  listen  to  a  selection  made  from  the 
work  of  the  term,  the  best  performers  naturally  being 
chosen.  The  occasion  is  probably  reminiscent  of 
examination  days  which  were  so  important  a  feature  in 
bygone  times  in  Elementary  Schools  (more  so  perhaps 
in  the  United  States  than  in  England),  and  the  "Speech 
Day"  ceremony  of  English  Public  Schools  retains  some 
of  the  same  features. 

To  serve  any  real  purpose,  the  items  of  this  pro- 
gramme must  be  taken  from  the  normal  occupations 
of  the  school ;  if  dramatic,  literary  or  musical  work 
is  specially  selected  for  such  occasions  as  something 
likely  to  be  more  pleasing  to  the  audience  than  the 
daily  routine  of  the  classes,  a  triple  mistake  is  made. 
First  of  all,  an  additional  heavy  burden  is  thrown  both 
upon  teachers  and  scholars;  secondly,  the  daily  routine 
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is  slighted  and  concealed  from  view;  thirdly,  the  parents 
can  form  no  judgment  of  what  the  school  on  a  whole 
is  doing,  they  are  merely  listening  to  a  show  entertain- 
ment prepared  by  a  few  gifted  pupils.  At  our  last 
Parents'  Evening  the  scholars  in  each  class  were  allowed 
to  choose  for  themselves  out  of  the  essays  written  in  the 
previous  week,  and  the  essay  of  their  choice  was  read 
to  the  parents. 

It  will  be  noted,  here  as  in  the  case  of  school  apparatus 
and  material,  what  a  valuable  reflex  influence  this 
occasion  has  upon  the  motives  inducing  scholars  to  eifort. 
It  adds,  in  their  eyes,  a  new  dignity  to  class  lessons 
when  young  children  realise  that  their  daily  work  is  good 
enough  to  form  part  of  a  programme  at  a.  Parents' 
Evening.  This  is  a  better  stimulus  than  the  offer  of  a 
book  prize  to  the  top  scholar,  or  the  fear  of  punishment 
for  the  worst;  the  entire  class  are  spurred  to  exertion  in 
order  to  help  everyone  to  feel  that  the  work  is  worth 
being  presented  to  this  friendly  audience. 

But  by  this  time  the  evening  is  getting  on.  In  the 
third  act  the  company  divides  into  two  parts :  the 
youngsters  retire  to  consume  what  victuals  have  been 
left  over  by  their  hungry  parents  at  the  reception  (one  case 
is  reported  of  a  greedy  boy,  although  ostensibly  acting 
as  host,  warning  his  mother  to  leave  plenty  for  him  !),  their 
elders  stay  behind  for  a  while  to  hear  an  address,  to  join 
in  a  discussion,  or  even,  as  we  shall  see  below,  to  take 
part  in  an  election.  The  occasion  is  appropriate  for  an 
address  :  the  parents  can  be  shown  how  the  literature 
and  history  studies  are  helping  to  develop  ability  and 
character :  they  can  be  shown  how  the  practical  arts 
pursued  in  the  school  serve  the  same  purpose  :  their 
anxieties  as  to  progress  in  the  three  R's  can  be  allayed  : 
their  inquiries  as  to  methods  of  discipline  can  be  met  : 
they  can  be  made  to  feel  that  their  own  highest  and 
deepest  desires  for  their  children's  growth  in  character 
and  virtue  are  shared  by  the  teachers  and  are  held  in 
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view  in  the  daily  life  of  the  place.  Teachers  have 
perhaps  been  week  by  week  meeting  with  difficulties  and 
feel  that  parents  misunderstand,  or  fail  to  support,  some 
particular  method  of  the  school  :  now  is  the  time  to  clear 
this  up  and  to  have  a  frank  exchange  of  opinion. 
Naturally,  when  such  gatherings  are  first  started,  the 
speech-making  is  all  on  one  side.  Parents  are  a  little 
afraid  of  the  professional  knowledge  of  the  teacher  and  feel 
themselves  at  a  disadvantage,  but  this  strangeness  soon 
wears  off,  and  sometimes  a  lively  interchange  of  views 
takes  place.  I  have  noted  above  that  occasion  may  also 
be  taken  to  hold  an  election,  and  elections  have  been  held 
during  the  present  session  in  both  schools.  When  we 
found  that  parents  were  becoming  so  genuinely  interested 
it  semed  worth  while  to  seek  their  co-operation,  not  only 
through  their  contact  with  the  staff,  but  also  to  give 
them  some  opportunity  of  working  with  the  School 
Committee.  Provision  was  therefore  made  in  the  bye- 
laws  of  the  Fielden  School  (see  below,  p.  114)  for  the 
election  of  parents'  representatives;  and  the  Trustees 
have  now  approved  of  this  addition  to  the  Committee 
for  the  united  schools  (see  Appendix  B).  The  mode  of 
election  is  worth  noting.  No  one  has  a  vote  unless  he 
comes  to  the  meeting,  no  proxies  are  allowed,  and  father 
and  mother  have  each  a  vote.  The  parents  are  free  to 
elect  either  fathers  or  mothers ;  at  present  one  father  and 
one  mother  are  representatives. 

The  parent  representatives  have  attended  Committee 
meetings  with  regularity,  and  have  already  rendered 
material  assistance.  It  will  be  observed,  I  think,  that 
the  institution  of  Parents'  Evenings,  as  above  described, 
makes  a  substantial  difference  to  the  nature  of  the  service 
which  their  representative  can  render.  The  election  is 
not  a  formal  official  affair  done  by  ballot  papers  through 
the  post  by  a  clerk  to  the  Governors  (in  one  or  two  cases 
I  have  known  this  to  be  the  modus:  operandi,  and  I  was 
not  surprised  to  hear  that  the  result  was  disappointing)  : 
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it  is  an  election  by  people  who  are  already  interested, 
who  know  their  representative,  and  who  expect  him  to 
co-operate  with  the  Committee  and  the  teachers  for  the 
good  of  the  school. 

We  have  so  far  held  one  such  gathering  in  each  of  the 
two  winter  terms;  but  a  third  gathering  is  held  under 
still  more  unusual  circumstances.  A  day  is  selected 
in  July,  while  the  school  is  out  at  Camp  in  the  country, 
and  the  parents  take  train  together  and  spend  a  half  day 
with   us  there. 

The  School  at  Camp  in  the  Country. 

This  brings  us  to  consider  a  second  feature  of  the  life 
of  these  Demonstration  Schools.  We  have  arranged  to 
transfer  the  school  for  twelve  days  to  a  remote  hamlet  in 
Derbyshire.  Here  again  we  cannot  claim  to  be  pioneers. 
We  have  witnessed  in  Manchester  the  remarkable  success 
of  the  Country  School  for  Town  Children  established 
through  the  efforts  of  the  Rev.  Nugent  Perry,  and  it 
seemed  to  us  that  the  benefits  of  such  a  transfer,  even  for  a 
short  period,  are  so  pronounced  that  we  could  not  do  better 
than  attempt  a  similar  experiment.  In  igo6  we  were 
indebted  to  the  Ancoats  Lads'  Club  for  the  use  of  their 
delightful  cottage  and  tents  near  Marple,  above  the 
Strines  Valley.  This  year  we  have  the  use  for  a 
fortnight  of  the  Holiday  Home  at  Great  Hucklow, 
specially  built  to  suit  the  needs  of  school  children  by 
the  Manchester  Sunday  School  Association.  Here  there 
are  beds,  dining  hall,  etc.,  sufficient  to  receive  all  the 
scholars  of  both  our  Demonstration  Schools  together 
with  the  teachers ;  and  we  have  also  been  able  to 
accommodate  a  few  students.  The  cost  to  the  parents, 
including  the  travelling  from  Manchester,  has  only 
amounted  to  ^i  per  head  for  the  fortnight.  The  great 
majority  of  the  parents  highly  appreciate  the  opportunity. 
One  or  two  have  demurred,  and  it  is  interesting  to  note 
their  objections.     They  consider  that  children's  holidays 
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are  already  long  enough ;  they  themselves  take  their 
family  into  the  country  when  they  require  change,  and 
hence  they  do  not  regard  it  as  the  business  of  the  school 
to  take  their  children  away  from  Oxford  Road. 
Fortunately  only  one  or  two  raised  such  objections. 
The  subject  had  been  the  theme  of  discussion  at  a 
Parents'  Evening,  and  the  approval  given  to  "the 
School  Camp"  was  quite  emphatic.  As  the  school- 
house  in  Manchester  is  closed  during  the  Camp  weeks, 
it  becomes  doubly  important  to  secure  this  adhesion, 
since  the  children  who  are  deprived  of  "  Camp  "  will  be 
deprived  of  school  during  those  two  weeks.  The  fore- 
thought and  planning  required  to  secure  the  maximum 
of  educational  benefit  is  very  great,  and  it  may  be  worth 
while  to  summarise  the  arguments  used  to  convince 
parents  of  its  value  :  — 

(i)  Two  weeks  simply  of  exchange  from  city  air 
to  mountain  air,  i,ooo  feet  high,  is  not  to  be 
despised.  Even  for  children  who  go  constantly  to  the 
country  or  the  seaside  during  holidays  an  extra  fortnight 
is  valuable.  And  the  great  majority  of  children  do  not 
go  to  quiet  country  places  :  the  crowds,  the  noise,  the 
excitements  of  Llandudno  or  Scarborough  repeat  in 
milder  shape  many  of  the  nervous  irritants  that  affect 
the  growing  organism  in  the  city.  The  relation  of  cause 
and  effect  cannot  be  proved  by  statistics,  but  from  the 
after  results  one  is  bound  to  conclude  that  there  is 
decisive  physical  benefit  not  only  to  heart  and  lungs 
and  digestion,  but  to  the  entire  nervous  system.  And 
in  this  connection  an  elevation  of  i,ooo  feet  is  in  summer 
time  still  more  useful.  Whatever  may  be  the  case  with 
grown  up  people,  there  can  be  no  question  that  city  life 
is  unfavourable  to  the  growing  child  :  the  period  of 
growth  makes  double  demands,  and  every  day  spent  in 
the  country  rather  than  the  city  is  to  the  good. 

(2)  So  far  our  enterprise  merely  repeats  the  advantages 
that    are    now    provided    in    many    ways    by   charitable 
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organisations  for  the  children  of  the  very  poor  in  all 
large  cities.  They  are  placed  in  country  cottages,  and 
roam  freely  for  a  \veek  or  fortnight.  But  we  hope  to 
achieve  a  good  deal  more.  For  it  is  the  growing  mind 
no  less  than  the  body  that  suffers  from  the  artificial 
environment  of  the  city.  Mental  experience  is  limited 
by  what  is  seen  and  felt  and  heard.  Even  among  our 
own  children  we  have  met  with  startling  evidence  of  the 
divorce  between  nature  and  man  which  is  created  by  the 
life  of  streets.  It  has  been  noted  above  (p.  31)  that  the 
little  ones  have  visited  a  farm  three  miles  away  and 
have  seen  the  cows  milked.  Soon  after  a  father  came  to 
see  the  Headmistress  and  reported  with  grave  anxiety 
that  his  little  girl  now  refused  to  drink  milk  because  the 
process  of  milking  seemed  to  her  so  offensive  !  If  such 
ignorance  were  merely  a  matter  of  the  names  of  common 
plants  and  animals  it  might  be  overlooked,  but  it  goes 
much  deeper  :  it  means  that  our  city  children  are  cut 
adrift  from  the  primary  facts  and  experiences  on  which 
all  homely  natural  life  must  rest.  And  this  ignorance  is 
not  confined  to  "  slum  "  children,  it  reaches  much  higher 
in  the  social  scale.  Now  the  problem  is  not  solved 
merely  by  setting  the  child  for  a  time  in  the  country 
environment,  for  the  observation  and  the  sympathies 
need  to  be  guided,  the  attention  must  be  directed  to  note 
and  to  compare;  otherwise  the  townsman  (child  or  adult) 
when  he  goes  to  the  country  merely  receives  a  blurr  of 
new  and  pleasant  impressions  which  leave  nothing 
behind  for  future  use.  Hence  our  teachers  have  made 
careful  preparation  for  "Camp"  by  planning  series  of 
lessons  in  the  previous  weeks  w^hich  anticipate  the 
opportunities  offered  by  the  new  life,  and  so  enable  the 
scholars  to  look  with  open  eyes ;  they  got  ready  to  sketch 
a  scene,  to  draw  a  plant  or  animal,  to  hear  the  voices 
of  birds  and  the  sound  of  running  water.  Then  when 
Camp  was  reached  each  day's  programme  included  some 
distinctive  school  occupation  which  made  the  excursion 
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of  marked  benefit  in  intellectual  and  ccsthetic  culture. 
Thus  a  short  period  of  twelve  days  makes  a  more 
profound  impression  than  is  indicated  by  the  mere 
number  of  days.  Camp  is  merely  the  realisation  and 
expression  of  many  images  that  the  mind  has  pictured 
beforehand.  And,  indeed,  experience  like  this  can  never 
be  fairly  measured  in  units  of  time  :  it  is  the  novelty,  the 
vividness  of  an  experience  that  counts;  here,  as  in  other 
matters,  we  may  live  through  much  in  a  few  hours. 

(3)  But  this  is  not  all,  nor,  to  my  mind,  is  it  the  most 
important  element  of  experience  gained  in  Camp.  I  am 
treating  this  topic  in  connection  with  the  Corporate  Life 
of  School,  because  in  Camp  we  may  find  the  best 
expression  of  a  child's  life  in  regard  to  his  fellows.  The 
child,  like  the  man,  only  grows  in  moral  experience 
through  social  experience,  through  living  w-ith  his  equals 
in  society,  and  the  school  supplies  for  all  children 
comradeship,  the  give-and-take  of  common  life.  True, 
the  child  is  still  a  home-bird  and  does  not  want  to  fly 
far  from  the  nest,  but  he  does  want  to  try  his  wings. 
Now  in  the  day-school  many  opportunities  for  the 
cultivation  of  genuine  corporate  life  may  be  devised,  in 
addition  to  the  life  of  the  class-room,  but  our  English 
traditions  in  schooling  show  how  much  can  be  done 
for  mental  and  moral  development  by  placing  boys  in  a 
good  boarding  school.  Now  the  Country  School  is  a 
temporary  boarding  school  :  by  taking  scholars  who  are 
already  friends  in  the  day  school  away  from  the  home, 
it  intensifies  their  corporate  life,  and,  without  their 
knowing  it,  satisfies  their  instinctive  desires  for  inde- 
pendence and  for  friendship.  Nor  are  the  parents 
entirely  excluded  :  as  we  have  noticed  above,  they  w'ill 
come  to  visit  us  while  Camp  is  in  progress. 

At  the  Holiday  Home,  Great  Hucklow,  where  we  have 
kept  school  this  year,  provision  is  made  for  cooking, 
service,  attendance,  etc.,  just  as  in  a  boarding  school, 
and  the  children  have  no  duties  by  way  of  caring  for 
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their  own  wants,  beyond  waiting  on  each  other  at  table. 
In  1906  it  was  different  :  the  children  and  the  teachers 
were  really  at  "Camp,"  sleeping  in  tents  and  taking 
their  meals  and  cooking  them  in  a  small  cottage.  It  is 
difficult  to  say,  from  the  standpoint  of  sound  educational 
ends,  which  plan  is  the  best — probably  we  shall  be  able 
to  hit  off  in  time  some  sort  of  compromise  which  will  offer 
the  advantages  of  both  places.  On  the  one  hand,  when 
people  really  live  in  Camp,  especially  people  with  little 
experience  of  domestic  needs,  and  with  a  limited  purse, 
almost  the  entire  day  seems  to  be  taken  up  with  such 
concerns,  and  little  time  or  energy  is  left  for  study,  or 
even  for  excursions.  On  the  other  hand,  our  experience 
at  Marple  showed  what  a  high  moral  value  must  be 
attached  to  an  experience  whereby  children  are  really  put 
to  "service."  It  is  often  supposed  that  only  the  wealthier 
classes  let  their  children  grow  up  in  ignorance  of,  and  in 
contempt  for,  daily  domestic  toil  :  this  is  far  from  being 
the  case.  Owing  partly  to  false  ideals  of  Education, 
partly  to  perverted  notions  of  social  advancement,  a  large 
percentage  of  children  attending  Elementary  and 
Secondary  Schools  grow  up  without  any  proper  experi- 
ence of  the  humble  primary  tasks  which  have  to  be 
fulfilled  in  every  household.  The  public  school  boy,  as 
a  fag,  learns  something  of  this,  inheriting  a  tradition  of 
service  which  comes  down  by  curious  windings  from  the 
mediaeval  household ;  and  at  the  other  extreme  the 
children  of  the  very  poor  have  it  with  them  all  the  while. 
This  is  not  the  place  to  enlarge  upon  the  grave  problem 
in  Education  here  involved.  Our  public  authorities  are 
perhaps  trying  to  grapple  with  it  under  the  guise  of 
domestic  economy,  but  it  can  scarcely  be  approached  in 
any  fundamental  fashion  by  the  day  school.  When, 
however,  our  scholars  are  brought  to  Camp  they  are  glad 
to  be  socially  active  :  their  instincts  lead  them  to  service, 
and  they  are  willing  to  learn  something  of  the  "drudger\- 
divine"    of    which    George    Herbert    wrote.     I    should 
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personally  be  very  sorry  if  social  scholastic  prejudice 
made  it  impossible  for  us  in  the  future  to  retain  this 
element  in  the  organisation  of  our  School  in  the  Country. 
At  the  same  time,  it  needs  to  be  so  planned  as  to  leave 
time  for  proper  attention  to  lessons,  such  as  I  have 
outlined  in  paragraph  (2). 

J.    J.    FiNDLAY. 


N.B. — Since  writing  the  above,  the  Board  of  Education  have  issued  a 
Special  Report  on  Scliool  Excursions  and  Vacation  Schools  (Wyman  and 
Sons,  1908,  5^d.),  which  deals  with  many  enterprises  similar  to  ours.  On 
p.  20  the  author  refers  to  the  Fielden  School  Camp  at  Great  Hucklow. 
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CHAPTER    VI. 

THE  CONTROL  AND  FINANCIAL  SUPPORT 
OF   DEMONSTRATION    SCHOOLS. 

It  is  not  wise  to  place  a  Demonstration  School 
immediately  under  the  control  of  the  Governing  Body  of 
an  institution  for  Training,  although  the  Governing 
Body  ought  to  have  a  final  voice  in  determining  the 
constitution  of  the  school.  It  is  not  wise  because  the 
school  is  a  society  by  itself,  of  a  type  distinct  from  that 
of  the  College;  true,  it  is  called  into  being  for  the  sake 
of  the  College,  but  the  scholars  and  their  parents  claim 
a  "management"  adapted  to  their  own  requirements. 
In  the  case  of  a  University  such  an  arrangement  would 
be  still  more  unwise,  since  the  whole  system  of  University 
government  is  based  on  the  needs  of  students  who  have 
passed  beyond  school  age  :  the  machinery  of  Senate, 
Council  and  Court  is  out  of  place  in  the  control  of  a 
school.  The  experiment  has  been  tried  once  or  twice  in 
England  and  has  been  abandoned  (e.^.,  UniversityCollege 
School  has  just  recently  been  cut  loose  from  University 
College). 

Both  the  Fielden  Upper  School  and  the  Primary  School 
were  started  tentatively,  through  the  efforts  of  a  few  sub- 
scribers who  formed  a  Committee  acting  in  independence 
of  the  University.  All  that  the  University  was  asked  to 
do  was  to  sanction  the  attendance  of  students,  for  the 
purposes  of  observation  and  practice,  and  to  permit  the 
University  staff  to  supervise  the  teaching  given  in  the 
schools.  This,  however,  was  obviously  a  temporary 
arrangement,  and  was  most  happily  brought  to  a 
conclusion   by  the  generous  gifts  of  Mrs.   Fielden,    of 
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Centre  Vale.  By  the  endowments  she  gave  to  the 
University  in  i8q8  she  had  already  enabled  the  Council 
to  establish  the  Sarah  Fielden  Chair  of  Education,  and 
in  1905  she  offered  property  in  Lime  Grove,  together 
with  the  sum  of  ^4,000,  as  the  nucleus  of  an  endowment 
fund  to  place  this  Demonstration  School  work  on  a 
permanent  footing.  An  extract  from  the  University 
Magazine  is  added  in  the  Appendix,  showing  how^ 
devoted  Mrs.  Fielden  has  been  during  her  long  life  to  the 
cause  of  school  reform.  The  trust  has  been  accepted 
by  the  University,  and  the  extract  from  the  Deed  printed 
below  shows  how  the  Committee  is  constituted.  Both 
the  schools  are  now  to  be  conducted  under  the  terms  of 
the  Trust.  Mrs.  Fielden  has  it  in  mind  to  add  still 
further  to  her  gifts,  and  by  the  time  this  volume 
is  issued  we  hope  to  be  able  to  make  public 
announcement  of  the  plans  proposed  for  a  new  site 
and  buildings.  It  is  intended  to  continue  both  schools, 
under  the  general  name  of  "The  Fielden  Schools,"  the 
Upper  School  being  in  charge  of  a  Headmaster  and  the 
Primary  School  and  Kindergarten  of  a  Headmistress. 
The  Bye-Laws  printed  below  show  the  arrangement  at 
present  adopted ;  subject  to  any  modification  which  may 
be  approved  hereafter  by  the  Trustees,  these  will  serve  as 
the  basis  for  working  the  schools.  The  endowments  and 
subscriptions  will  be  administered  for  the  benefit  of  both. 
It  is  not  anticipated  that  these  funds  will  provide  all  the 
resources  which  are  required,  but  the  generosity  of 
subscribers  has  so  far  enabled  the  Committees  to  meet 
their  obligations,  and  it  is  anticipated  that  before  long 
Government  will  have  found  a  way  to  assist  the  work 
as  part  of  the  necessary  equipment  of  a  Training  College. 
In  the  constitution  of  the  Committee  under  the  Trust, 
care  was  taken  to  ensure  an  adequate  representation  of 
the  various  interests  involved.  Two  representatives  of  the 
Council,  together  with  the  Treasurer  of  the  University  and 
the  two  Professors  of  PMucation  provide  the  adequate 
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control  by  the  Trustees,  while  a  representative  of  the  Local 
Education  Authority  enables  the  school  to  be  brought  into 
relation  with  municipal  education.  The  Chairman  of 
the  Manchester  Education  Committee,  Sir  Thomas  T. 
Shann,  has  been  good  enough  to  accept  nomination, 
and  it  need  hardly  be  said  how  greatly  we  appreciate 
his  help.  While  these  Demonstration  Schools  can 
scarcely  be  regarded  as  included  within  the  provision 
made  by  the  State  for  public  education,  it  is  obvious  that 
they  come  within  a  general  survey  of  the  resources 
provided  within  the  area  :  if  these  schools  were  not  there 
the  hundred  or  more  scholars  whom  they  receive  would 
require  to  be  educated  at  the  public  cost  in  other  schools. 

Provision  is  made  in  the  Trust  Deed  for  the  choice  of 
representatives  by  the  parents.  An  account  of  the  relation 
of  parents  to  the  schools  is  given  above  (Chapter  VI.), 
and  this  experiment  has  proved  so  beneficial  that  it  will 
doubtless  be  continued  and  form  a  permanent  feature. 

So  far  as  the  management  of  the  Trust  property  is 
concerned,  it  is  looked  after  in  the  University  office,  since 
the  University  Council  is  associated  with  Mr,  Alfred  T. 
Bentley  as  Trustees,  and  our  thanks  are  due  to  the  Bursar 
for  the  attention  and  help  he  has  given. 

We  are  often  asked  as  to  the  type  of  scholars  who  are 
received,  and  it  may  be  answered  that  while  there  is  no 
question  of  excluding  any  applicants  of  suitable  age  and 
attainments,  the  fee  (is.  to  is.  6d.  per  week)  practically 
settles  the  matter.  We  need  the  help  which  these  fees 
afford,  and  parents  pay  without  objection,  although  it  is 
understood  that,  if  any  exceptional  cases  offered  where 
a  parent  found  the  fee  to  be  a  serious  difficulty,  the 
Committee  would  not  let  that  stand  in  the  way  of 
retaining  an  industrious  scholar.  There  are  a  large 
number  of  parents  in  the  neighbourhood  who  are  glad  of 
the  opportunity  of  placing  their  children  in  a  school 
where  the  classes  are  small,  where  interest  is  taken  in 
each  scholar,   and  where   the   plan   of  tuition,    without 
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reaching  to  the  level  of  a  Secondary  School  with  high 
academic  work,  goes  beyond  the  programme  of  the 
ordinary  Elementary  School.  This  group  of  the  popula- 
tion, families  of  strictly  moderate  means,  in  the  suburbs 
of  a  city,  tends  to  be  stable ;  the  children  are  likely  to 
stay  with  us  until  their  schooling  is  finished  at  fifteen ; 
and  for  our  purposes  this  is  an  important  consideration, 
since  we  wish  to  retain  our  scholars  under  observation 
for  several  years.  Our  records  (see  p.  6  above)  will  be 
far  more  valuable  if  we  can  make  up  an  account  of  the 
progress  of  a  number  of  cases  from  four  years  to 
fifteen  years  of  age. 

The  staffing  of  the  schools  has  been  considered  with 
great  care.  The  lecturers  and  demonstrators  on  the 
University  staff  take  a  great  interest  in  the  work,  and 
hence  need  to  take  some  share  in  the  teaching  in 
order  to  supervise  students  or  conduct  research 
while  supervising  students,  but  they  cannot  take  the 
place  of  class  teachers.  We  endeavour  to  arrange 
a  class  teacher  for  each  class,  who  does  not  take 
that  class  for  every  lesson  of  the  school-day,  but 
makes  that  class  his  special  concern ;  this  ensures 
that  the  detailed  control  of  the  daily  work  is  not 
neglected.  In  schools  where  so  many  people,  students, 
demonstrators,  visitors,  are  coming  and  going,  there 
would  be  a  danger  of  the  children  being  left  out 
of  sight  unless  provision  was  made  in  this  way  for  class 
teachers.  Outsiders  indeed  often  suppose  that  children 
must  suffer  in  such  a  school,  and  so  they  would  unless 
the  staff  were  carefully  chosen  with  this  end  in  view. 
The  junior  posts  are  filled  either  by  graduate  students  of 
our  own  University  who  have  completed  with  credit  the 
Course  in  Education,  and  who  now  take  advantage  of 
the  opportunity  to  pursue  their  professional  studies  to 
greater  lengths,  or  by  teachers  of  some  experience  who 
seek  the  appointments  for  a  similar  reason.  We  are 
thus  able  to  keep  going  a  succession  of  advanced  students 
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of  Education  doing  work  analogous  to  that  pursued  by 
graduate  students  in  other  departments  of  the  University 
or  in  the  Medical  School. 

The  University  has  now  recognised  the  system  by 
supplementing  the  emolument  of  two  of  these  teachers, 
one  in  each  school,  in  consideration  of  the  fact  that  they 
are  assisting  in  the  oversight  of  groups  of  students  who 
attend  the  schools  for  observation  and  practice. 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the  scholars  of  these  schools 
have  a  great  deal  of  attention  devoted  to  their  welfare, 
and  while  the  work  may  in  one  sense  be  called  experi- 
mental, it  appears,  as  a  matter  of  daily  practice,  to  be 
very  like  that  of  other  schools,  except  that  far  more 
people  are  engaged  in  it,  and  everything  which  is  done 
is  subject  to  more  criticism  and  revision  than  is  possible 
under  ordinary  conditions  (see  Chapter  II.  above), 

The  Headmaster,  the  Headmistress  and  the  University 
Staff  are  all  people  of  wide  practical  experience  in  schools ; 
the  junior  class  teachers  are  younger,  but  are  specially 
chosen  for  the  promise  they  have  shown  in  school  work. 
Hence  it  is  not  surprising  that  parents  are  well  satisfied, 
and  regard  the  Demonstration  School  as  a  second  home 
for  their  children  rather  than  a  place  of  experiment. 

One  important  problem  in  administration  remains — 
the  relationship  in  which  these  and  similar  schools  will 
stand  to  the  State.  There  exist  in  connection  with  most 
of  the  older  Training  Colleges,  schools  which  have  served 
somewhat  the  same  purpose,  but  they  were  established 
before  the  days  of  School  Boards  and  took  the  character 
also  of  Public  Elementary  Schools,  supplying  a  portion 
of  the  provision  for  compulsory  elementary  education, 
and  receiving  grants  of  the  same  character  as  those 
dedicated  to  other  Elementary  Schools — and,  although 
their  origin  was  due  to  the  special  needs  of  students — 
they  have  never  been  "  recognised  "  specifically 
for  that  purpose;  indeed,  there  is  no  machinery  at 
present  devised  by  Government  in  order  to  make  such 
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recognition  possible.  We  have  in  fact  another  of  those 
anomalous  situations  so  common  in  English  administra- 
tion— an  institution  established  and  used  to  suit  one  set 
of  conditions,  but  inspected  and  aided  under  the  guise 
of  another  set  of  conditions.  Hence  it  has  become 
increasingly  clear  that  the  interests  of  the  work  will  be 
best  secured  by  putting  the  school  for  Demonstration 
and  Practice  in  a  category  of  its  o%vn,  inspected  and 
aided  as  part  and  parcel  of  the  ivork  of  the  Training 
College  for  whose  benefit  it  exists.  The  character  of  the 
school,  the  staffing,  the  number  of  classes,  all  depend 
upon  the  needs  of  the  students;  it  is,  from  this  point 
of  view,  a  kind  of  laboratory  or  workshop  equipment. 
Hence  it  has  been  proposed  that  instead  of  giving 
grants-in-aid,  as  is  usual  in  other  schools,  per  capita  of 
scholars  in  the  school,  the  grant  should  be  given  per 
capita  of  students  in  training,  for  the  expense  of  the 
school  will  obviously  be  regulated  by  the  number  of 
students  who  require  to  work  in  it  at  one  time.  Such 
grants  would  be  similar  to  the  grants  made  until  recently 
for  Training  College  instruction  in  Science  and  Art. 

By  thus  separating  the  Demonstration  School  from 
other  State-aided  schools,  an  additional  advantage  is 
secured.  It  will  come  under  the  right  sort  of  inspection  ; 
its  work  will  be  reviewed  by  those  who  are  in  sympathy 
with  its  special  aims  and  needs,  viz.,  by  the  Inspectors 
of  Training  Colleges.  Such  a  school  must  have  abund- 
ance of  freedom  in  its  arrangements,  for  it  exists  partly 
to  illustrate  new  methods  and  principles  for  which  the 
ordinary  schools  are  not  yet  ready.  If  its  detailed 
arrangements  were  to  be  subjected  to  the  rules  of  local 
and  central  authorities  which,  necessarily,  govern  the 
large  school  system,  half  the  value  of  the  Demonstration 
School  would  be  lost.  Nor  need  the  authorities  which 
render  financial  support  have  any  fear  that  this  freedom 
will  be  abused  to  the  detriment  of  the  children.  Even  if 
the  experience  of  a  Training  College  staff  could  not  be 
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trusted,  it  may  be  assumed  that  inspection  by  Government 
Inspectors  of  Training  Colleges  would  suffice  to  throw 
light  on  any  dark  places.  And,  as  we  have  remarked, 
these  schools  are  at  all  times  very  much  under  the  public 
eyes.  Training  Colleges  are  the  centre  of  a  great  deal 
of  inquiry,  and  visitors  constantly  come  and  go;  by  their 
very  constitution  they  are  compelled  to  keep  up  a  high 
standard,  for  when  they  fail  to  do  so  they  throw  discredit 
upon  the  authorities  of  the  College. 

In  proposing,  however,  to  place  the  Demonstration 
School  under  such  control,  one  grave  danger  may  be 
incurred — the  efficiency  of  the  school  as  a  place  of  real 
education  may  be  sacrificed  to  demands  for  showiness  in 
equipment  and  in  external  results.  Demonstration 
Schools  in  various  parts  of  the  world  have  already 
suffered  harm  from  this  source  :  it  is  supposed  that  the 
equipment  must  be  of  the  most  costly  and  up-to-date 
kind  in  order  to  exhibit  to  students  the  best  "model" 
of  what  can  be  accomplished.  So  far,  indeed,  has  this 
tendency  gone  that  in  two  of  the  most  famous  institutions 
for  training  an  expensive  and  "classy"  model  school  is 
provided  as  an  exhibition  for  public  use,  and  students 
are  almost  wholly  excluded  from  working  in  it  :  while 
a  humbler  school,  attended  by  children  in  poorer 
circumstances  is  provided  in  order  to  do  the  real  work 
of  training,  i.e.,  of  demonstration  by  lecturers  and 
practice  by  students. 

In  the  opinion  of  the  present  writer,  this  separation  is 
disastrous,  and  can  only  be  avoided  by  frankly  admitting 
that  the  purpose  of  the  Demonstration  School  is  for 
business  and  not  for  show.  Certainly  such  a  school 
needs  all  the  money  it  can  get  for  proper  equipment  and 
apparatus,  but  it  needs  money  far  more  to  provide  a 
good  fund  for  salaries,  so  that  skilled  assistance  can  be 
secured  without  anxiety. 

And  this  mistaken  view,  that  the  Demonstration  School 
should  be  set  up  as  a  model  in  matters  of  external  equip- 
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ment,  leads  to  further  misunderstanding  as  regards  the 
use  that  can  be  made  of  other  good  schools  as  aids  in 
training.  Within  reach  of  every  Training  College  there 
can  usually  be  found  new  buildings,  equipped  with  the 
latest  improvements,  the  pride  of  the  locality  which  has 
erected  them.  In  these  schools  students  will  gain  a  part 
of  their  experience  (see  p.  41  above),  and  it  is  a  fatal 
error  to  attempt  to  set  up  the  work  of  a  Training  College 
as  in  any  sense  a  rival  to  the  good  work  being  done  by 
authorities  in  the  neighbourhood.  It  cannot  be  too 
constantly  borne  in  mind  by  those  concerned  in  the 
Demonstration  Schools  that  their  special  function  is  to 
afford  a  workshop  for  demonstrators  and  students,  with 
an  intimacy  and  thoroughness  that  cannot  be  allowed  in 
the  large  public  schools.  And,  as  a  corollary,  it  is 
essential  for  the  student  to  obtain  a  part  of  his  experience 
in  large  public  schools,  apart  from  the  special  conditions 
of  the  Training  Colleges,  so  that  he  may  become 
accustomed  to  the  ordinary  conditions  and  limitations 
of  the  teacher's  life. 

It  seems  necessary  to  enter  fully  into  these  points  of 
organisation  and  control  because  the  problem  is  com- 
paratively new  to  those  who  organise  Education,  and 
grave  errors  may  be  easily  committed  unless  the  ground 
is  carefully  surveyed. 

From  the  standpoint  of  the  public  funds  the  expense 
would  not  be  great,  even  if  every  Training  College  v/ere 
equipped  with  a  useful  Demonstration  School  of  some 
200  scholars.  At  the  time  when  public  opinion  recognised 
the  need  for  proper  equipment  of  laboratories  and  art 
rooms,  a  grant  of  ;^3  per  student  was  found  enough  to 
meet  the  demand,  and  a  similar  grant  would  meet  the 
present  case,  if  some  additional  help  were  provided  for 
buildings  at  the  start.  And  this  aid  would  not  be 
entirely  an  additional  burden  on  the  public  purse,  for  the 
children  educated  at  a  Demonstration  School  need  to  be 
taught  somewhere,  and  if  they  were  not  received  in  such 
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a  school  additional  accommodation   would  be   required 
for  them  in  neighbouring  schools. 

If,  therefore,  the  Board  of  Education  can  once  be 
induced  to  accept  the  principle  of  approving  such  schools 
for  this  one  purpose  as  part  and  parcel  of  Training 
College  equipment,  there  would  not  appear  to  be  any 
serious  difficulty  in  adopting  a  suitable  mode  of 
organisation. 

J.   J.    FiNDLAY. 
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CHAPTER    VII. 

HANDWORK  IN  HISTORY  TEACHING  TO 
CHILDREN  UNDER  FOURTEEN  YEARS 
OF  AGE. 

By  Grace  Owen,   Dora  Walford,   M.   E.  Sadler. 

History  is  one  of  the  subjects  which  are  required  to  be 
taught  in  every  pubHc  elementary  school  in  England. 
The  Regulations  state  that  it  should  include,  in  the  lower 
classes,  the  lives  of  great  men  and  women  and  the  lessons 
to  be  learnt  therefrom,  and,  in  the  higher  classes,  a 
knowledge  of  the  great  persons  and  events  of  English 
History  and  of  the  growth  of  the  British  Empire.  It  is 
added  that  "  the  teaching  need  not  be  limited  to  English 
or  British  History,  and  lessons  on  citizenship  may  be 
given  with  advantage  in  the  higher  classes." 

Another  requirement  of  the  Code  of  Regulations  is 
that  drawing  should  be  taught  in  all  public  elementary 
schools.  Drawing  is  to  include  "  drawing  from  actual 
objects,  memory  drawing,  brush  drawing,  and  the  use 
of  ruler  and  compasses,  which  may  lead  up  to  exercises 
in  practical  geometry  and  the  drawing  of  objects  to 
scale;   with  other  simple  hand  and  eye  training.   .   ,   ." 

The  following  pages  describe  methods  of  history 
teaching,  correlated  with  drawing,  with  simple  hand- 
work and  with  other  parts  of  the  curriculum,  for  children 
of  elementary  school  age  (6 — 14),  which  have  been  tried 
with  success  in  the  Fielden  Primary  School,  connected 
with  the  University  of  Manchester,  and  at  the  Village 
Hall  School,  Weybridge. 
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History  is  the  description  and  interpretation  ui  human 
effort  and  aspiration,  viewed  in  their  physical  setting,  in 
their  economic  activities  and  in  their  spiritual  significance. 
The  three  chief  aims  of  those  who  teach  history  to  young 
children  are 

(i)  To  foster  love  and  reverence  for  admirable  example; 

(2)  To  make  the  mind  familiar  with  the  idea  of  the 

development  of  human  institutions;    and 

(3)  To  cultivate  an  accurate  sense  of  time-relationships. 

Of  these,  the  two  first-named  are  educationally  prior  to 
the  third,  and  essentially  the  more  important. 

The  value  of  combining  drawing  and  simple  handwork 
with  parts  of  the  history  teaching  is  three-fold.  It  gives 
the  children  opportunity  for  self-expression.  It  trains 
them  to  endeavour  to  realise  vividly  the  historical  events 
about  which  they  are  learning.  And  it  impresses  what 
they  learn  more  firmly  upon  their  minds  than  is  done 
by  oral  teaching  alone.  Moreover  if,  as  an  introduction 
to  the  study  of  history,  the  course  illustrate  the  develop- 
ment of  primitive  life  and  industries,  the  children  are 
helped  by  it  to  realise  the  fundamental  importance  of  that 
adjustment  of  means  to  ends  which  is  inseparably  con- 
nected with  man's  development. 

It  is  clearly  desirable  that,  in  the  teaching  of  history 
to  young  children,  we  should  be  guided  by  some  principle 
in  the  selection  of  topics  and  materials.  Some  central 
idea  (not  necessarily  formulated  in  words  to  the  children 
and  certainly  not  presented  to  them  in  an  abstract  form) 
should  run,  like  a  thread,  through  the  course.  In  some 
later  stages  of  the  work  the  ideas  of  nationality  and  of 
patriotic  duty  are  valuable  and  appropriate.  But  it  is 
submitted  that  neither  of  these  ideas  is  suitable  to  serve 
as  the  central  principle  of  history  teaching  to  young 
children.  We  need  an  idea  which  is  at  once  more 
personal  to  them  and  broader  in  its  human  significance, 
nearer  to  the  little  child's  instincts  and  experience  than  is 
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the  complex  idea  of  nationality.  The  idea  of  human 
activity  for  social  betterment  may  furnish  the  teacher 
with  the  principle  required.  It  may  be  illustrated  from 
home  example  and  from  the  personal  experience  of  every 
day  life.  It  can  be  made  real  or  vivid  to  children  by  simple 
problems  appropriate  to  their  stage  of  mental  growth. 
It  gives  a  clue  to  the  choice  of  stories.  It  links  itself 
with  the  history  of  the  beginnings  and  growth  of  civiliza- 
tion. And  it  is  naturally  associated  with  the  idea  of 
development,  an  idea  which  should  underlie  this  and 
other  parts  of  the  school  course. 

Suggestions  for  the  use  of  hand  work  in  history 
teaching  will  be  most  conveniently  considered  under  two 
heads,  the  first  concerned  with  the  work  done  in  the  years 
before  systematic  history  teaching  is  begun  with  children 
under  nine  years  of  age,  the  second  with  the  more 
systematic  teaching  of  history  to  children  of  from  nine  to 
fourteen. 

I.  Studies  by  Children  under  Nine  Years  of  Age. 

The  choice  we  have  here  made  of  occupations  for  our 
children  is  mainly  the  outcome  of  a  consideration  of  the 
contrast  between  the  character  of  the  society  in  which  the 
child  of  to-day  grows  up,  and  the  simpler  conditions  of 
earlier  generations  (cp.  p.  t,t,  above).  The  significance 
of  the  complexity  of  social  surroundings  for  the  child's 
development,  the  meaning  for  him  of  the  fact  that  since 
machinery  on  a  large  scale  has  taken  place  of  simpler 
processes  carried  on  in  the  home,  he  is  cut  off  from  any 
first-hand  experience  of  the  social  occupations  on  which 
his  own  home  life  depends,  has  been  pointed  out  by  Dr. 
John  Dewey,  and  we  note  below  the  extent  to  which  we 
are  indebted  to  his  teaching. 

The  modern  child  is  surrounded  by  social  activities 
to  which  he  is  spontaneously  attracted,  and  which  have 
essential   relations   with   his   own   daily   life.     Of   these 
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relations,  however,  he  at  first  feels  and  knows  little.  All 
his  experiences  are  fragmentary,  and  unconnected,  and 
he  is  prevented  from  growing  gradually  into  a  sense  of 
the  relationships  between  things  by  the,  to  him,  utter 
incomprehensibility  of  the  instruments  and  methods  of 
modern  society.  He  finds  himself  in  the  midst  of  an 
apparently  meaningless  mass  of  social  occupations. 
Thus  one  tendency  of  the  child's  present  environment 
is  to  bafifie  his  growing  curiosity,  and  to  develop  the 
unintelligent  mental  attitude  which  is  content  to  accept 
results  without  enquiry,  to  receive  without  sense  of 
obligation,  and  to  remain  satisfied  with  an  incoherent 
experience. 

The  educator's  problem,  therefore,  is  to  present 
society  as  a  significant  whole,  and  to  help  the  child,  as 
he  grows,  towards  an  increasing  sense  of  the  relations 
which  exist  between  himself  and  its  activities.  In  order 
to  do  this,  society  must  be  interpreted  to  the  child  in 
terms  of  his  own  experience.  The  starting-point  must 
be  his  own  daily  life  and  personal  relations.  To 
help  him  to  feel  significance  in  the  life  of  his  own 
home  and  immediate  surroundings,  to  understand  some- 
thing of  the  processes  which  went  to  the  making  of  the 
things  he  uses,  to  enter  into  the  part  played  by  different 
members  of  the  community  with  which  he  is  in  actual 
personal  contact,  is  the  first  step  of  preparation  for  a 
deeper  comprehension  of  social  forces. 

The  young  child's  interests  are  of  a  predominantly 
personal  nature.  His  food,  his  clothes,  the  house  he 
lives  in,  the  people  he  sees  and  knows  who  are  concerned 
in  providing  him  with  these  things,  most  appeal  to  his 
thoughts  and  feelings.  But  in  a  broad  sense,  the  provi- 
sion of  food,  housing  and  clothing  constitute  the 
essential  social  problems  in  the  solution  of  which  the 
child  will  some  day  have  to  take  his  share.  The  educator, 
therefore,  will  seek  to  bring  these  same  problems  home 
to  the  child  in  their  simplest  aspects,  but  in  so  doing  will 
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only  be  following  the  path  indicated  by  his  spontaneous 
interests. 

Thus,  in  such  a  course  as  that  followed  in  the  Primary 
School,  the  children  between  six  and  sevsn  years  old  are 
led  to  dwell  upon  the  articles  of  food,  clothing,  etc., 
with  which  their  daily  experience  makes  them  most 
familiar,  and  to  trace  in  simplest  fashion  the  essential 
processes  through  which  they  have  passed  in  the  course 
processes  through  which  they  have  passed  in  the  course  of 
production.  The  children  also  readily  connect  the  worker 
with  his  work,  and  thus  their  own  experience  issowidened 
as  to  include  a  sense  of  the  social  relationships  inevitably 
involved  in  the  production  of  the  means  of  life.  For 
instance,  in  considering  the  bread  which  provides  one 
of  their  every-day  needs,  the  children  follow  part  of  its 
history  back  through  the  hands  of  the  baker's  boy,  the 
baker,  the  miller,  the  farmer,  etc,  without  entering  into 
the  difficulties  of  modern  machinery,  and  dwelling  only 
on  each  bare  essential  process. 

Hand  work  is  called  in  to  give  the  child  a  means  of 
expressing  his  ideas,  and  to  help  him  towards  vivid  and 
clear  thinking.  He  is  encouraged  to  represent  by  means 
of  a  variety  of  materials  and  occupations  the  things  in 
which  he  is  interested.  This  he  is  able  to  do  with  freedom, 
because  the  mental  attitude  of  the  child  at  this  age  differs 
from  that  which  succeeds  it  in  that  it  is  less  discriminating  : 
it  is  satisfied  with  the  appearance  of  things  and  the 
imaginative  reproduction  of  them.  The  child  needs  to 
reflect  his  surroundings  by  means  of  concrete  representa- 
tions, which  he  can  work  out  with  his  own  hands,  but 
the  actual  thing  made  may  have  merely  a  superficial 
resemblance  to  the  thing  represented,  and  yet  be  perfectly 
adequate.  A  certain  external  resemblance  will  enable 
it  to  stand  satisfactorily  for  the  represented  object.  The 
child's  imagination  does  the  rest.  Thus  with  a  few  bits 
of  wood  and  cardboard  he  can  express  sufficiently  well 
his  idea  of  an  electric  tram — he  wants  to  show  what  it 
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looks  like,  and  he  wants  it  to  move — but  he  is  content  to 
move  it  with  his  own  finger,  and  does  not  yet  enquire 
much  as  to  how  the  real  tram  moves.  During  this  first 
stage  therefore,  the  complications  of  modern  society  offer 
little  obstacle  to  the  child,  because  it  is  enough  for  him 
to  consider  his  surroundings  as  he  knows  them  by  their 
appearances  and  activities.  He  feels  no  concern  with 
the  inner  workings  of  the  things  he  sees  about  him. 

A  little  later,  however,  a  change  comes  over  his  mental 
attitude.  He  is  no  longer  satisfied  with  appearances ; 
he  wants  to  understand  the  how  and  the  why  of  the  forces 
of  which  he  sees  the  effects.  He  is  ready  to  analyse, 
eager  to  think  out  problems,  but  his  powers  of  analysis 
and  reasoning  are  so  little  developed,  that  the  vast  and 
complicated  machinery  of  modern  society  is  as  a  blank 
wall  in  the  path  of  his  development;  unless  helped, 
he  must  fall  back  upon  his  former  undiscriminating 
attitude  and  lose  his  growing  consciousness  of  the 
relation  of  parts  to  the  whole  and  to  the  ends 
accomplished. 

The  child,  therefore,  needs  to  be  shewn  the  problems 
which  his  environment  presents  in  a  simpler  form,  and 
to  be  allowed  to  work  at  these  in  such  ways  as  his  mental 
capacity  and  experience  will  allow.  For  this  reason  the 
children  are  taken  back  in  imagination  to  the  time  when 
modern  civilization  was  unknown,  when  the  means  of 
living  were  of  the  crudest  kind,  and  man  lived  closest  to 
nature.  With  the  help  of  stories  and  description  they 
are  led  to  feel  the  difficulties  of  the  problems  of  securing 
food,  clothing,  and  shelter,  as  these  confronted  primitive 
man,  and  they  are  given  as  much  experience  as  circum- 
stances will  allow  of  the  actual  selection  of  raw^  materials, 
and  of  their  transformation  into  use  as  means  of 
living.  This  study  has  more  than  an  intellectual  signific- 
ance, since  man's  social  organization  and  sense  of  moral 
obligation  have  largely  been  determined  by  his  use  of 
his  environment  in  solving  the  problems  of  living,  nor 
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has  his  aesthetic  development  a  less  close  relation  with 
the  necessary  occupations  of  life. 

It  will  be  observed  that  in  planning  this  course  of 
work,  no  more  than  a  general  importance  is  attached  to 
the  culture-epoch  theory.  Typical  simple  organizations 
have  been  selected  for  study,  because  these  present  the 
same  fundamental  problems  in  different  stages  of  pro- 
gressive complexity.  But  since  it  has  been  noticed  that 
children  between  seven  and  nine  years  of  age  are 
especially  interested  in  the  way  of  life  of  primitive 
peoples,  a  setting  is  given  to  the  working  out  of  these 
problems  by  means  of  stories  of  representative  personali- 
ties. Indeed  it  has  been  found  here  as  elsewhere  that 
the  personal  interest  in  individuals  is  necessary  to  child- 
ren of  this  age,  if  the  problem  is  to  become  vivid  and 
real  to  them. 

The  following  is  an  outline  of  the  plan  of  work  followed 
in  the  Fielden  Primary  School  with  children  between 
six  and  nine  years  old  :  — 

(a)  Children  between  Six  and  Seven  Years  of  Age. 

The  central  idea  of  this  part  of  the  course  is  as 
follows  :  — 

The  Home. — 

1.  Food.  At  least  once  in  the  week,  the  children 
observe  and  talk  about  the  different  kinds  of  food  which 
they  use  the  most.  They  study  its  growth,  and  prepare 
it  for  use  by  means  of  simple  cooking  processes  with  the 
teacher's  help.  Bread,  butter,  milk,  carrots,  sprouts, 
potatoes,  etc.,  have  been  studied  in  this  way.  The  food 
is  eaten  afterwards  by  the  children  themselves,  and  others 
with  whom  they  share  it. 

2.  Clothing.  Starting  from  the  change  to  warm  cloth- 
ing which  is  every  child's  experience  at  the  beginning  of 
the  winter,   a  simple    study    is    made    of    the    different 
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materials  of  which  clothes  are  made,   and  the  sources 
from  which  they  come,  e.g.,  cotton,  wool,  silk,  etc. 

The  children  weave  various  materials  on  simple  card 
looms  prepared  for  them,  and  make  crude  doll's  garments 
from  pieces  of  cloth,  etc. 

3.  Housing. 

(i)  The  characteristics  of  the  home  itself  are  studied, 
the  work  of  the  bricklayer,  mason,  joiner,  the 
painters,  and  glaziers,  etc.  The  children  are 
taken  to  watch  men  at  work  on  different  parts 
of  a  house. 

(2)  The  equipment  of  the  house — the  use  of  each  room, 

and  the  kind  of  furniture  necessary. 

(3)  The  people  for  whom  the  house  is  built :  the  work 

of  father,  mother,   etc.,  the  work  necessary  to 

keep  the  house  in  order. 
Also,  by  means  of  various  materials  and  occupations, 
the  children  furnish  a  doll's  house — planning  the  rooms, 
and  constructing  the  furniture. 

4.  The  Environment  of  the  Home. 
(i)  The  garden,  and  its  care. 

(2)  The  streets  full  of  houses  and  the  different  kinds  of 

shops  etc. 

(3)  The  village  or  town,  and  its  principal  features  and 

buildings,  its  public  servants,  e.g.,  the  postman, 
policeman,  etc. 
This  part  of  the  work  is  also  represented  by  means  of 
models  in  various  materials,  e.g.,  sand,  clay,  wood,  etc. 

(b)  Children  between  Seven  and  Nine  Years  of  Age. 

In  the  first  place  the  social  conditions  of  hunting  and 
pastoral  peoples  have  been  taken  as  subjects  of  study 
for  children  of  this  age,  arranged  in  two  classes.  The 
work  was  introduced  by  an  expedition  to  Birchfields,  a 
stretch  of  uncultivated  ground,  which,  although  within 
the  limits  of  Manchester  is  out  of  sight  of  shops  and 
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houses.     Here  the  children  imagined  a  day's  activities, 
including    washing,    dressing,    eating,    etc.,    under    the 
same   circumstances   as    those    under    which    they    then 
found   themselves,   with    no  other   resources   than    their 
surroundings.        Much   pruning   of   their    ideas   of   the 
necessities  of  everyday  life  had  to  take  place  before  they 
could  realize  the  situation,  and  this  process  excited  the 
greatest  interest  and  fun.     The  fact  that  people  had  once 
lived    under    conditions    as    bare    as    these    was    then 
presented,  and  the  story  was  told  how  once  the  earth  was 
inhabited  by  monsters  which  men  could  not  even    fight, 
but  had  to  hide  from  in  terror.     The  probable  way  of  life 
of  the  Tree-People  was  epitomised  by  means  of  stories 
derived  from  several  sources,  including  Sharp  Tooth  and 
Bodo  (see  references   below).     The  problems  of  Sharp 
Tooth's    life    presented   extreme    simplicity — making    a 
hanging  cradle — securing  fruits  for   food,    etc.       From 
this     we     passed     on     to     the     consideration     of     the 
beginnings   of   home-life   as   shewn   by   the   life   of   the 
Cave-people,  illustrated   for   the   children   by    the   story 
of  Ab  (see  references  beloiv).     This  was  probably  made 
possible  by  the  discovery  and  use  of  fire  which  became 
a   weapon    of   attack    as    well   as   a    means   of    defence. 
At  this  stage,   problems  began   to  develop  with  great 
rapidity,   for   here  we   have   the   beginnings    of    man's 
subjugation  of  brute  nature  and  use  of  natural  forces. 
In  this  period  man  developed  capacity  for  tool-inventing, 
and  we  get  the  axe,  the  adze,  the  scraper,  all  representing 
a  definite  response  to  a  definite  necessity.     The  children 
made  attempts  to  construct    such    weapons,    not    from 
models  and  directions  but  as  their  own  practical  solution 
of  the  problem.       Food-getting  was  now  a  somewhat 
more  complex  operation  than   in   Sharp  Tooth's  days, 
both  the  animal  and  plant  world  being  exploited  to  a 
greater  extent  than  before.     The  gathering  of  fruits  led 
to  the  necessity  for  carrying  apparatus  and  the  simplest 
prepartion  of  food  involved  the  construction  of  suitable 
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vessels.  As  an  outcome  of  these  considerations  the 
children  worked  out  the  carrying  problem  first  with 
similar  materials  and  under  similar  conditions  to  those 
of  primitive  peoples.  Later,  however,  they  proceeded 
to  use  modern  materials  for  the  same  ends,  and  thus 
made  a  connection  between  the  things  in  use  to-day  and 
their  prototypes.  The  clay  vessel  was  evolved  from  the 
idea  of  the  primitive  basket,  and  the  children  worked  out 
the  two  problems  side  by  side. 

The  cave-dweller's  home  was  a  more  or  less  isolated 
unit,  but  the  conditions  of  life  of  a  hunting  people,  led 
inevitably  to  the  necessity  for  organization  for  purposes 
of  hunting  and  fighting.  Thus  we  get  the  evolution  of 
the  small  group  of  families,  finally  developing  into  the 
community,  having  definite  laws  and  customs. 

The  life  of  the  Red  Indians  was  selected  as  the  next 
type  for  study,  as  it  represents  a  similar  though  further 
developed  form  of  community  organization.  Hiawatha 
was  taken  as  the  central  personality.  Here  the  influences 
of  geographical  surroundings  becomes  apparent  by 
contrast  with  the  habitat  of  the  cave-dwellers.  The 
problems  are  similar  though  operations  carried  out  are 
on  the  whole  less  crude  than  before — the  main  emphasis 
is  laid  on  the  beginnings  of  agriculture. 

The  advent  of  the  pastoral  peoples  is  due;  to  the 
institution  of  the  domestication  of  animals.  This  source 
of  food  supply  influenced  radically  the  custom  and  habits 
of  life  of  the  people.  A  nomadic  life  was  necessary, 
hence  the  tent  became  the  home.  The  greater  security 
of  food,  and  relief  from  the  stress  inseparable  from  a 
hunter's  life  gave  rise  to  a  considerable  amount  of  indus- 
trial activity,  which  in  its  turn  was  determined  in  its 
nature  by  the  people's  special  means  of  livelihood. 
Therefore  spinning  and  weaving  owe  their  earliest 
development  to  the  pastoral  tribes.  The  greater  part 
of  the  children's  work  at  this  stage  centres  round  these 
two  activities,   w^hich   are  specially  emphasized   in   this 
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school  on  account  of  the  importance  played  by  the  textile 
industry  in  the  North  of  England.  As  before,  the 
problem  is  first  considered  only  as  a  problem ;  after- 
wards an  attempt  is  made  to  secure  greater  finish  in  the 
work  done  and  attention  is  paid  to  colouring  and  design. 
The  literature  used  in  connection  is  the  Story  of  Joseph 
the  Dreamer  (see  reference  below). 

After  these  studies  of  pastoral  tribes  the  children  are 
ready  to  inquire  into  modes  of  life  pursued  under  more 
settled  conditions.  And  it  will  be  observed  that  the 
advance  in  mental  attitude  of  an  eight  year  old  child  can 
be  vaguely  paralleled  by  that  of  the  primitive  farmer. 
The  development  of  agriculture  demanded  greater  mental 
tenacity,  self-restraint,  patience :  and  the  child  now 
displays  a  dawning  of  mental  power,  an  ability  to  work 
for  remoter  ends,  a  readiness  to  appreciate  principles 
applied  in  the  making  of  tools,  even  when  these  are 
are  somewhat  complicated.  As  before,  the  geographical 
conditions  are  the  starting  point,  and  the  occupations 
mostly  dealt  with  are  those  of  gardening  and  woodwork. 
The  work  in  connection  with  the  home  previously  done 
in  the  kindergarten  now  reappears,  but  under  an  entirely 
different  aspect.  Stories  of  a  Saxon  tribe  and  its  migra- 
tion to  England  form  the  core  and  literary  setting  of  the 
children's  work.  The  building  of  a  Saxon  log-house^ 
its  lighting,  furnishing  and  defence,  the  provision  of 
food  and  clothes  for  its  inmates  provide  abundant 
material  for  a  variety  of  handwork.  Definite  courses 
also  of  woodwork  and  nature-study  are  based  on  these 
central  interests.  The  point  of  social  organization 
emphasized  is  the  division  of  labour. 

The  limitation  of  home  resources,  natural  instinct, 
and  the  local  accident  of  being  near  to  the  sea,  probably 
gave  the  first  impulse  to  travel  and  exploration.  For 
this  reason,  and  because  of  a  conesponding  change  in 
the  child's  attitude  as  he  gets  towards  nine  years  of  age. 
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he  too  shewing  his  readiness  for  a  wider  mental  experi- 
ence, the  consideration  of  early  travel  and  exploration  is 
next  undertaken.  This  makes  the  children  think  about 
the  great  physical  forces  of  nature,  the  winds,  tides,  etc. 
At  this  time  we  make  a  general  survey  of  types  of 
geographical  surroundings  and  their  influence  upon 
types  of  men,  since  by  means  of  our  stories  of  adventure, 
we  can  travel  with  our  heroes  from  pole  to  pole.  The 
hand  work  of  the  children  includes  a  study  of  the  simplest 
modes  of  locomotion  by  land  and  water.  A  detinite 
approach  is  also  made,  almost  inevitably,  to  the  more 
formal  study  both  of  geography  and  history ;  since 
many  of  the  stories  of  adventure  centre  round  historic 
individualities,  and  necessitate  besides  some  general 
ideas  of  the  forms  of  land  and  water  on  the  globe, 
explanations  of  the  seasons,  day  and  night,  etc.  These 
subjects  are  dealt  with  as  the  need  for  them  arises. 
The  children  are  thus  prepared  for  more  systematic 
study  of  the  historical  beginnings  of  the  nation  to  which 
they  belong,  during  the  next  period  of  their  school  life. 

The  work  described  above  is  indebted  throughout  to 
Dr.  John  Dewey,  and  to  other  books  mentioned  below. 
The  aim  of  those  in  charge  of  it  has  been  to  carry  out 
its  underlying  principles  in  ways  adapted  to  .English 
children's  needs  and  circumstances.  Though  the  work 
is  still  experimental  in  its  nature,  the  children's  response 
to  it  has  been  sufficiently  satisfactory  to  make  us  anxious 
to  continue  for  the  present  on  the  same  lines. 
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I .  Studies  Arranged  for  Children  from  Nine  to 
Fourteen  Ye.\rs  of  Age. 

In  illustration  of  the  use  of  hand  work  in  connexion 
with  history  teaching  to  children  of  from  nine  to  fourteen 
years  of  age,  we  are  permitted  by  Miss  Gilpin  to  print 
the  main  outlines  of  the  scheme  of  work  (1907-8)  at  the 
\^illage  Hall  School,  Weybridge.  The  period  of 
English  History  taken  by  the  children  during  the  school 
year  1907-8  is  1625 — 1660.  It  will  be  seen  that  the 
literature,  the  geography,  the  hand  work  and  the  singing 
are  all,  in  some  measure,  linked  with  the  history  in  the 
year's  course. 

The  hand  work  of  the  course  (apart  from  the  painting, 
drawing  and  map  making  mentioned  under  another  head) 
consists  in  the  making  of  a  model  of  old  Westminster, 
showing  Whitehall  Palace,  the  Abbey,  Westminster 
Hall  and  other  buildings  connected  with  the  history  of 
the  period,  and  in  the  reconstruction  of  a  Seventeenth 
Century  interior  from  a  painting  by  Teniers  in  the 
National  Gallery.  The  model,  when  set  out,  will  cover 
a  small  table.  The  table  will  be  placed  against  a  wall, 
which  represents  one  of  the  walls  in  the  picture. 
The  other  two  walls  will  be  represented  by  short  screens 
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covered  with  paper  upon  which  will  be  painted  objects 
appearing  in  those  parts  of  the  picture.  The  older 
children  are  modelling  the  figures  and  making  the 
costumes.  When  the  size  of  one  figure  was  determined, 
the  relative  sizes  of  the  others  were  worked  out  by  the 
children.  The  picture  represents  some  pieces  of  simple 
furniture,  w-hich  are  being  made  by  the  children  out  of 
thin  wood  or  cardboard,  and  a  number  of  household 
utensils  which  are  being  modelled  in  plasticine. 
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APPENDIX    A. 

MRS.    FIELDEN,    LITT.D.    OF    THE 
MANCHESTER  UNIVERSITY. 

{From  the   "Manchester    University   Magasine,^^ 
Noveviber,   1906.) 

At  the  close  of  last  session,  it  was  announced  that  the 
Court  of  the  University  had  conferred  upon  Mrs.  Fielden, 
of  Centre  Vale,  Todmorden,  the  degree  of  Doctor  of 
Letters. 

Mrs.  Fielden  is  too  advanced  in  years  to  come  in 
person  to  be  welcomed  among  our  graduates,  but  we  can 
assure  her  that  the  University  is  delighted  to  add  her 
name  to  the  academic  roll,  as  the  first  lady  to  receive  an 
honorary  degree  in  the  newly-constituted  Faculty  of 
Arts. 

Outsiders  may  be  inclined  to  suppose  that  this  honour 
has  been  conferred  as  an  acknowledgment  of  Mrs. 
Fielden's  benefactions  to  the  University,  and  to  other 
places  of  education  in  Lancashire,  but,  as  the  Vice- 
Chancellor  pointed  out  at  the  time,  this  is  by  no  means 
the  case.  She  was  for  the  greater  part  of  her  life  a 
devoted  teacher  of  young  children,  a  student  of  educa- 
tional methods,  and  lecturer  to  teachers,  working  for  the 
improvement  of  education  in  days  which  now  seem  to 
us  the  dark  age  of  Elementary  Education — long  before 
the  era  of  the  Board  School. 

Mrs.  Fielden  belonged  by  birth  to  Liverpool,  not  to 
Manchester.  She  was  a  Miss  Yates,  born  in  1819,  and 
on  November  5th  next  she  will  be  87  years  old.  Her 
grandfather,  the  Rev.  John  Yaies,  founded  the  first 
undenominational  elementary  schools  in  Liverpool,  and 
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■while  still  a  girl,  Miss  Yates  was  drawn  into  that  circle 
of  social  workers  and  philanthropists  to  whom  Liverpool 
owes  so  much. 

These  were  anxious  days  in  the  history  of  our  country, 
and  in  no  quarter  of  England  was  the  pressure  of  social 
troubles  felt  more  keenly  than  in  Manchester  and 
Liverpool.  A  huge  population  had  grown  up  with 
startling  suddenness,  and  it  was  appallingly  ignorant. 
Many  families  of  good  position  were  drawn  in  one 
direction  or  another  to  try  to  relieve  the  strain  :  while 
some  looked  to  political  reform,  others  cared  for  religious 
needs,  and  others  turned  to  education.  Little  importance 
was  attached  to  intervention  by  the  State  on  the  children's 
behalf — the  schools  were  founded,  maintained,  and 
taught  directly  by  those  who  felt  the  needs  of  the  rising 
generation.  In  Manchester  the  Peter  Street  and  Mosley 
Street  Schools  were  the  most  prominent  feature  of  the 
movement;  in  Liverpool,  the  Rathbone,  Rawdon,  and 
Yates  families  were  among  the  chief  workers  in  the  cause 
of  education. 

Now  what  distinguished  Miss  Yates  from  the  rest  was 
her  dissatisfaction  with  the  crude  and  stupid  methods 
adopted  in  the  schools,  and  her  determination,  by  study 
and  observation,  both  on  the  Continent  and  in  England, 
to  get  these  methods  either  mended  or  ended. 

This  is  not  the  place  to  give  a  sketch  of  the  views 
which,  in  the  course  of  time,  she  adopted,  but  no  one  can 
question  the  success  of  her  work,  nor  the  influence  which 
she  exerted  during  many  years.  After  her  marriage  in 
1859  her  sphere  of  public  activity  was  necessarily 
restricted  by  her  duties  as  the  mistress  in  the  Fielden 
household ;  Centre  Vale  was  the  home  of  a  family  which 
was  playing  a  great  part  in  the  industrial  and  political 
life  of  Lancashire.  But  in  another  way  her  opportunities 
were  enlarged,  for  her  husband,  although  not  sharing 
her  enthusiasm  for  the  special  reform  which  she  advo- 
cated,   was    broad-minded    and    sympathetic,    and    her 
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position  in  Todmorden  enabled  her  to  exercise  a  wide 
influence.  She  first  of  all  sustained  and  taught  in 
Factory  Schools  in  Todmorden,  and  then  at  a  later 
period,  when  the  Government  at  last  began  to  take  up 
its  duty  towards  the  young,  she  was  enabled  to  embody 
her  ideas  in  a  model  elementary  school  which  was  erected 
on  the  estate.  This  school  was  her  personal  daily  care 
for  more  than  thirty  years,  and  numbers  of  young  women 
teachers  were  trained  in  it.  The  Government  Blue  Books 
in  the  yo's  and  8o's  constantly  eulogised  the  work  of 
the  place,  and  Mrs.  Fielden  was  invited  to  give  evidence 
before  the  Royal  Commission  of  '88.  The  Minutes  of 
her  interview  with  this  body  are  most  cheerful  reading, 
and  show  that  many  years  of  school  routine  had  not 
diminished  the  brightness  of  her  wit  or  her  practical 
common  sense. 

When  old  age  rendered  it  impossible  for  Mrs.  Fielden 
to  take  the  same  active  share  in  teaching  she  turned  with 
all  the  more  interest  to  the  work  done  by  others  and  was 
readily  induced  to  respond  to  the  appeals  made  some 
ten  years  ago  to  found  a  Chair  of  Education  in  the 
Owens  College.  She  became  a  real  friend  of  H.  L. 
Withers,  who  was  appointed  to  the  new  Chair  in  1899, 
and  felt  his  death  in  1902  as  a  keen  personal  loss. 

When,  after  Professor  Findlay's  appointment,  she 
heard  that  he  was  anxious  to  establish  a  Demonstration 
School,  she  inquired  into  the  nature  of  the  scheme,  and 
took  it  up  with  all  her  former  enthusiasm  and  energy. 
Mr.  Alfred  Bentley,  as  Chairman  of  the  Committee,  has 
seconded  her  efforts,  and  a  work  has  been  set  on  foot 
which  is  full  of  promise  as  an  aid  to  the  study  of 
education  in  this  University. 

Mrs.  Fielden  has  handed  over  the  property  in  Lime 
Grove,  together  with  endowment  (amounting  in  all  to 
more  than  ^6,500)  to  the  University  and  to  Mr.  Bentley 
as  Trustees,  in  order  to  maintain  a  Demonstration  School 
as  part  of  the  permanent  equipment  of  the  Department. 
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She  has  augmented  the  Endowment  Fund  of  the  Chair 
of  Education  by  the  sum  of  ;^2,ooo.  Her  example  is 
now  beginning  to  stimulate  other  friends  of  educational 
reform,  and  it  is  anticipated  that  the  Primary  School  in 
Brunswick  Street  may  presently  be  transferred  to  Lime 
Grove,  and  incorporated  in  the  Fielden  School  Trust.* 

This  enterprise  has  no  doubt  had  influence  beyond 
the  immediate  needs  of  our  Department  of  Education. 
The  Education  Bill  now  before  Parliament  contains  a 
clause  enabling  Government  aid  to  be  given  to  Demon- 
stration Schools,  and  there  can  be  no  question  that  the 
authorities  at  Whitehall  (some  of  whom  were  associated 
with  Mrs.  Fielden's  work  in  bygone  days)  have  been 
influenced  by  the  example  of  her  shrewd  and  devoted 
efforts  in  this  cause. 

Most  of  the  friends  with  whom  Mrs.  Fielden  was 
associated  in  early  days  have  gone  before  her,  but  in  the 
loneliness  of  old  age  it  may  be  some  satisfaction  to  her 
to  know  that  a  younger  generation  has  not  quite  forgotten 
the  old  times.  Even  in  our  new  University  we  can  offer 
our  tribute  to  one  who  has  worked  for  Education  before 
the  days  of  Owens  College. 

*  Since  the  above  was  written  the  amalgamation  has  been  effected 
see  below  p.  120). 
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APPENDIX    B. 

EXTRACT  FROM  THE  TRUST  DEED  OF  THE 
FIELDEN     SCHOOLS. 

[The  Deed  recites  the  conveyance  from  Mrs.  Fielden, 
Centre  Vale,  Todmorden,  to  the  Victoria  University  of 
Manchester  and  Mr.  A.  T.  Bentley  as  Trustees,  3  houses 
in  Lime  Grove,  together  with  ^4,000  towards  the 
Endowment  of  the  Fielden  Demonstration  School.  The 
property  is  subject  to  a  rent  of  ^'52.  los.  6d.,  but  there 
is  a  receivable  rent  of  ;£is.  2S.  6d.  issuing  out  of 
adjoining  property  which  will  be  conveyed  to  the 
University.  One  of  the  three  houses  is  at  present 
occupied  by  the  school,  the  other  two  are  let  on  leases. 
The  street  has  not  been  taken  over  by  the  Corporation, 
and  is  closed  to  vehicular  traffic] 

The  following  paragraphs,  revised  by  the  Trustees 
November,  1907,  indicate  the  method  of  management :  — 

I .  The  School  shall  be  managed  by  a  Committee 
(hereinafter  called  the  Committee)  consisting  of  the 
following  members  : 

(a)  The  Treasurer  or  deputy  Treasurer  of  the  said 
University. 

(h)  Two  members  of  the  said  University  to  be 
appointed  by  the  Council. 

(c)  The  Professor  or  Professors  of  Education  for  the 

time  being  of  the  said  University. 

(d)  A  representative  of  the  Manchester  Education 
Committee. 

(e)  Two  representatives  of  the  parents  of  scholars  in 

attendance  at  the  School,  to  be  chosen  in  accord- 
ance with  arrangements  to  be  made  by  the  Com- 
mittee. 
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(/)  Not  more  than  three  other  members  to  be  co-opted 
by  the  Committee  and  approved  by  the  Council  of 
of  the  University. 
(g)  A  President,  an  Honorary  Secretary,  a  Chairman, 
and  a  Treasurer  who  may  be  chosen  by  the  Com- 
mittee if  they  desire  from  persons  not  otherwise 
members.     The  appointment  of  a  President  and 
an  Honorary  Secretary  shall  be  left  to  the  discre- 
tion of  the  Committee,  who  shall  not  be  bound 
to  fill  up  either  of  the  said  offices. 
The  Members  of  the  Committee  who  are  not  c.f  officio 
members  shall  hold  office  for  such  period  or  periods  (not 
exceeding  three  years)  as  the  bodies  appointing  or  co- 
opting  them  shall  determine  provided  that  any  member 
of  the  present  Committee  of  Management  of  the  School 
on  the  26th  of  March,  1906,  who  would  not  be  a  member 
of  the  Committee  as  above  constituted  shall  be  a  member 
of  the  Committee  until  his  or  her  death  or  resignation. 

2.  The  Director  of  the  School  shall  be  the  Sarah 
Fielden  Professor  of  Education  for  the  time  being  of 
the  said  University. 

3.  The  receipt  of  the  Treasurer  of  or  of  any  Officer 
appointed  by  the  Committee  shall  be  a  good  discharge 
to  the  Trustees  for  any  moneys  paid  by  the  Trustees  for 
the  purpose  of  the  School,  and  the  Trustees  shall  not  be 
liable  to  see  to  or  to  account  for  the  application  of  any 
moneys  so  paid. 

4.  In  case  at  any  time  it  shall  appear  to  the. Committee 
that  it  is  inexpedient  to  continue  the  said  School  and  a 
resolution  to  that  effect  shall  be  passed  by  a  majority  of 
three-fourths  in  number  of  the  Members  of  the  Committee 
present  at  a  meeting  of  the  Committee  specially  convened 
for  the  purpose,  and  such  resolution  shall  be  confirmed 
by  the  Council  of  the  said  University  then  the  Trustees 
shall  stand  seized  or  possessed  of  the  said  heriditaments 
comprised  in  the  first  schedule  hereto  and  the  investments 
for  the  time  being  of  the  said  sum   of  four  thousand 
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pounds  upon  and  for  such  other  trusts,  intents  and 
purposes  connected  with  the  Practical  Training  of 
Teachers  in  the  Department  of  Education  of  the  said 
University  as  the  Trustees  shall  think  proper  to  declare 
or  direct  and  thereupon  such  of  the  Trusts  and  provisions 
herein  declared  and  contained  as  shall  be  inconsistent 
with  such  new  trusts,  intents  and  purposes  shall  become 
and  be  void. 

5.  The  Committee  shall  have  full  powers  of  managing 
and  of  letting  from  year  to  year  the  said  hereditaments 
comprised  in  the  first  schedule  hereto  or  any  part  thereof. 

6.  The  Trustees  may  if  they  think  fit  on  the  request  of 
the  Committee  let,  sell,  mortgage,  exchange  or  otherwise 
dispose  of  or  deal  with  the  whole  or  any  part  of  the 
hereditaments  comprised  in  the  first  schedule  hereto,  and 
may  on  the  like  request  sell  or  deal  with  the  investments 
for  the  time  being  representing  the  said  sum  of  four 
thousand  pounds  or  any  part  thereof. 

7.  The  Committee  shall  superintend  and  direct  the 
repairing  and  insuring  against  loss  or  damage  by  fire  of 
the  said  hereditaments  and  premises  and  also  the 
payment  of  all  rates,  taxes,  chief  rent  and  other  outgoings 
in  connection  therewith,  and  the  Trustees  shall  be  under 
no  responsibility  to  see  to  the  same  matters  or  any  of 
them. 

Note. — The  term  "School"  is  used  in  the  deed  to  cover  both  the 
Upper  and  Primary  Scliools,  which  are  conducted  as  separate  depart- 
ments, with  one  Committee  and  one  Director,  but  each  having-  its  own 
premises,  with  its  own  head  teacher  and  staft",  as  described  in  the  Bye- 
Laws  adopted  by  the  Committee. 

Bye-Laws  as  adopted  in  1906. 
The  Committee. 

1.  The  Committee  shall  ordinarily  meet  at  least  three 
times  a  year,  once  during  every  school  term,  on  an 
afternoon  in  February,  June  and  November. 

2.  The  Chairman,  or  any  three  members  of  the  Com- 
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mittee  may  at  any  time  summon  a  special  meeting  for 
any  cause  that  seem  to  him  or  them  sufficient. 

3.  Notice  in  writing  of  every  meeting  shall  be  delivered 
or  sent  by  post  to  each  member  at  least  three  clear  days 
before  such  meeting,  or  in  the  case  of  an  adjourned 
meeting,  at  least  two  clear  days  before  such  meeting. 
Every  notice  of  meeting  shall  state  the  day  and  hour 
of  the  meeting  and  the  business  to  be  transacted  thereat. 
Only  business  so  stated,  or  incidental  thereto,  shall  be 
transacted  at  a  special  meeting. 

5.  Four  Members  of  the  Committee  shall  be  a  quorum. 

5.  The  Chairman  shall  be  elected  at  the  November 
meeting  in  each  year,  and  shall  be  re-eligible.  He  shall 
have  a  second  or  casting  vote  in  case  of  equality  of  votes 
on  any  question. 

The  School. 

8.  The  Director  shall  submit  annually  to  the  Committee 
a  prospectus  which  shall  prescribe  the  general  subjects 
of  instruction  and  other  arrangements  for  the  teaching 
and  training  of  the  scholars.  At  the  same  time  the 
Committee  shall  make  arrangements  respecting  the 
school  terms,  vacations,  holidays  and  fees.  They  shall 
approve  the  rules  and  regulations  of  the  school  and  any 
other  printed  documents  issued  for  the  use  of  the  school. 
They  shall  fix  the  age  and  general  standard  of  attainment 
of  scholars  to  be  received  into  the  school.  They  shall 
take  general  supervision  of  the  sanitary  condition  of  the 
school  buildings  and  arrangements.  They  shall  fix  the 
number  of  Assistants  to  be  employed  and  the  amount  to 
be  paid  out  of  the  income  of  the  school  for  salaries  of 
each  member  of  the  staff  and  for  other  purposes. 

9.  Subject  to  the  above  paragraph,  the  Director  shall 
have  under  his  control,  the  methods  of  teaching  and 
training,  the  choice  of  books  and  apparatus,  the 
arrangement  of  classes  and  school  hours,  and  generally 
the  plans  on  which  the  education  of  the  scholars  is 
conducted.     Subject  to  this  general  supervision  by  the 
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Director,  the  Headmaster  shall  exercise  authority  over 
the  scholars,  receive  applications  for  admission  and 
examine  candidates  for  admission,  keep  the  registers  of 
admission  and  attendance,  interview  and  correspond  with 
parents  and  be  responsible  for  the  daily  management  of 
the  school.  The  Headmaster,  with  the  approval  of  the 
Director,  shall  have  power  to  suspend  a  scholar  from 
attendance,  or  to  require  the  withdrawal  of  a  scholar 
from  the  school,  but  he  shall  forthwith  communicate  his 
action  to  the  Chairman  of  the  Committee,  who  shall 
report  the  case  to  the  next  ordinary  meeting. 

Staff. 

10.  The  Headmaster  shall  be  appointed  by  the  Com- 
mittee, and  the  appointment  shall  be  for  a  term  of  three 
years,  and  on  such  conditions  as  the  Committee  may 
determine,  but  may  be  renewable  at  the  expiration  of  that 
period.  The  Assistants  shall  be  appointed  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  recommendation  of  the  Director,  and  the 
appointments  shall  be  for  one  year,  but  may  be  renewable 
for  a  second  year.  One  or  more  of  the  Assistants  may 
be  student-teachers  or  research  students. 

1 1 .  No  Headmaster  or  Assistant  shall  be  a  Member  of 
the  Committee,  but  the  Headmaster  shall  be  summoned 
and  be  present  at  the  ordinary  meetings  of  the  Committee, 
when  matters  connected  with  his  duties  are  to  be  dealt 
with. 

12.  No  Director,  Headmaster  or  Assistant  shall  receive 
or  demand  from  any  scholar  or  parent,  any  gratuity,  fee 
or  payment  beyond  what  is  prescribed  in  the  prospectus 
or  approved  by  resolution  of  the  Committee. 

University  Students. 

13.  In  supervising  the  work  of  the  University  Students 
the  Headmaster  and  the  Assistants  shall  act  on  the 
instructions  of  the  Director,  and  the  students,  while  on 
the  school  premises,  shall  be  deemed  to  be  under  the 
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control  of  the  Headmaster.  The  Headmaster  shall 
furnish  to  the  Director,  for  the  purpose  of  the  University, 
a  confidential  report  of  the  progress  of  each  student 
during  the  period  he  has  worked  in  the  school. 

Audit  and  Report. 

14.  The  Committee  shall  cause  the  accounts  to  be 
annually  audited,  and  the  accounts  shall  include  a 
balance-sheet,  and  an  estimate  for  the  ensuing  year.  If 
the  reports  of  H.M.  Inspectors  of  Training  Colleges 
contain  references  to  the  school,  these  shall  be  included 
in  the  Director's  Report.  A  copy  of  the  statement  of 
accounts  and  of  the  report  shall  be  forwarded  to  Mrs. 
Fielden,  during  her  lifetime,  to  the  Trustees,  to  any 
subscribers  or  benefactors  and  to  the  Manchester  Educa- 
tion Committee. 

Religious  Instruction. 

15.  The  practice  at  present  followed  in  the  school  of 
opening  the  school  with  a  hymn  and  a  form  of  prayer 
of  undenominational  character  and  of  giving  a  Bible 
lesson  on  Monday  shall  be  continued.  A  scholar  shall 
be  exempted  from  attendance  at  prayers  or  the  Bible 
lesson  on  the  written  request  of  the  parent  or  guardian. 

Preparation  for  Examinations. 

16.  No  member  of  the  Staff  shall  be  permitted  to  give 
special  instruction  or  courses  of  preparation  for  any 
public  examination  to  individual  scholars  without  the 
approval  of  the  Committee  given  beforehand. 

Alterations  in  Bye-Laws. 

17.  No  alteration  shall  be  made  in  these  Bye-Laws 
except  by  full  notice  given  to  the  Secretary  and  placed 
on  the  Agenda  paper  for  one  of  the  ordinary  meetings. 
A  copy  of  the  Bye-Laws  shall  be  supplied  to  every 
member  of  the  Committee,  to  the  Trustees,  and  to  the 
Headmaster  on  appointment. 
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Title  of  the  School. 

i8.  The  title  of  the  school  is  theFielden  Demonstration 
School,  but  for  the  purpose  of  the  prospectus  and  other 
common  use  it  shall  be  described  as  The  Fielden  School. 

Departments. 

19.  If  there  are  two  Departments  to  the  school,  a 
separate  Head  shall  be  appointed  for  each,  a  Head- 
mistress for  the  Primary  Department,  and  a  Headmaster 
for  the  Higher  Elementary  Department.  The  duties 
and  position  of  the  Headmistress  shall  be  similar  to  those 
assigned  to  the  Headmaster  in  preceding  paragraphs. 


Note. — The  Bye-Laws  describe  the  method  of  manag- 
ing the  schools  up  to  Christmas,  1907.  As  the  Primary 
School  is  now  amalgamated  with  the  Upper  School 
under  the  Trust  Deed,  the  Committee  propose  to  revise 
the  arrangements  so  far  as  may  be  necessary  to  meet  the 
requirements  of  the  combined  schools. 

The  enlarged  Committee,  which  includes  members 
of  the  former  Primary  School  Committee,  is  constituted 
as  follows  :  — 
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Zbc  ificlbcn  Schools, 

Nos.    12  and    19,   Lime  Grove,   Oxford  Road,   Manchester. 


Committee. 

President  of  the  Schools:  Sir  W.  Mathek,  LL.D. 
Chairman  of  the  Committee:  Mr.  Alfred  T.  Bentley,  M.A. 

Hon.  Treasurer:  Mr.  W.  A.  Lewins,      Hon.  Secretary:  Mrs.  G.  ECKHARD, 

Manche.ster  and  Liverpool  District  Broome  House,  Didsbury. 

Bank,  Oxford  Road,  C-on-M. 

Deputy-Treas^irer:  Professor  CORE,       Director  of  the  Schools: 
Groombridge  House,  Withington. 


Mrs.  Mark  Ashton, 

Heyscroft,  West  Didsbury. 

Mrs.  FiELDEN,  Litt.D., 

Centre  Vale,  Todmorden, 


I'rofessor  J.  J.  FlNDLAY. 

Professor  M.  E.  Sadler, 

The  University,  Manchester. 

Alderman  Joseph  Thomp.son, 

LL.D., 

Riversdale,  Wilmslow. 


Mr.  W.  B.  Hards,  H.M.L, 

AVeston,  Sale. 

f   Mr.  Harold  L.  Behrens. 

West  View,  Victoria  Park, 
Manchester. 

Dr.  AsHBY, 

13,  St.  John  Street,  Manchester. 


Nominated  by  the  Council  of 
the  University : 


Nominated  by  the  Manchester  (    Sir  T.  Thornhill  Shann, 

Education  Committee:  ^  Meadow  Bank,  Heaton  Norris. 

f   Mr.  J.  F.  Te.viplar. 

57,    Park  St.,  Greenheys, 
Manchester. 

Mrs.  Watts, 

107,  Upper  Brook  Street, 
Manchester. 

Secretary : 

Mr.  H.  S.  Barratt,  Bursar's  Office,  The  University,  Manchester. 


Nominated  by  the  Parents  of 
Scholars  in  attendance : 
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Teaching  Staff  of  thu  Schools : 

THE  FIELDEN  UPPER  SCHOOL. 

Headmaster:  W.  J.  Deeley,  B.A.  (London  University). 

Assistants:  F.  W.  D.  Marshall,  M.Sc.  ;  Miss  Gwladys  Evans,  M.A.  ; 
J.  Whitehead,  B.A.;  S.  J.  Woodall,  M.A. 

School  Clerk  and  Teacher  of  Handicrafts  :  Miss  E.  Sandiford. 


THE  FIELDEN  PRIMARY  SCHOOL. 

Headmistress:  Miss  K.  Steel,  N.F.U.,  late  Headmistress  of  the  Goldie 
Leigh  School,  Plunistead,  Kent. 

Assistants:  Miss  D.  Walford,  Miss  F.  Organe,  N.F.U.,  Miss  Z.  A. 
Dunn,  Miss  H.  N.  Ormrod,  B.A.,  Miss  W.  G.  Maitland,  N.F.U. 


Note. — Since  January  1906,  when  the  preparation  of  this  Record  was 
begun,  the  following  teachers,  who  have  now  left  the  school,  were  on 
the  staft"  :— 

The  Upper  School  :  Miss  E.  G.  Smith,  B.A. ;  Miss  F.  Hayhurst,  B.A. ; 
P.  Sandiford,  M.Sc;  G.  E.  Stockton,  B.A. 

The  Primary  School  :  Miss  M.  G.  Findlay,  M.Sc.  (Headmistress,  until 
Christmas,  1907);  Miss  G.  Ives,  N.F.U. ;  Miss  Sutcliffe ;  Miss 
G.  Dixon,  M.A.  ;  Miss  Winifred  Newton.  B.A.  ;  Miss  Dorothy 
Warner,  N.F.U.;  and  Miss  D.  Horsfall  {who  also  kindly  acted 
as  Hon.  Secretary  to  the  Primary  School  Committee  in  1906-7.) 

Association  icith  the  University  Department  of  Education:  In  addition 
to  the  oversight  exercised  by  the  Director  as  described  in  the 
Bye-laws,  the  following  lecturers  and  demonstrators  take  an 
active  share  in  the  life  of  the  school,  since  they  supervise  (along 
with  the  class  teachers)  the  work  done  by  students  :  Mr.  H. 
Thiselton  Mark,  M.A.,  B.Sc. ;  Miss  Barbara  M.  Foxley,  M.A.  ; 
Miss  M.  Grace  Owen,  B.Sc;  Mr.  P.  Sandiford,  M.Sc;  Mr. 
S.  E.  Maltby,  M.A..  Miss  Christabel  Dickinson,  B.A.  The 
school  is  also  used  for  the  purposes  of  demonstrations  in  Singing, 
by  Dr.  Carroll  and  Dr.  Keighley  (Instructors  to  the  Training 
College  in  Singing)  and  by  Miss  L.  Start,  for  demonstrations 
in  Drawing  and  Needlework. 
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INDEX. 

A 

Acland.  .Mr.  F.  D.,  in  connection  with  Education  Bill,  4. 
Anthropometry,   7. 
Arnold  Matthew,  24. 


B 


Baldwin.  J.   M.,  22. 
Barnes,  Earl,  22. 

Binet,  27,  28. 

Birrell,  Education  Bill,  4. 


Camp  in  the  country.  School  at,  51,  53,  79. 
Campion.  G.  G.,  8. 
Chemistry,  44. 
Child  Study  : 

Definition,   18. 

Use  of  Schools,  6 — 11. 

Syllabus,   15,   16. 

Text-books,    12. 

Social  aspects,  17. 
Children,  Curriculum  for  : 

Ages  4—6,  31. 

Ages   7—9,    32. 

Ages  10—12,  34. 

;Moral  and  social  nature,  24. 
Corporate  Life  of  School,  73. 
Crichton- Browne,  Sir  James,  26. 
Curriculum,  general,  aims  of,  30. 

D 

Deeley,  W.  J.,  35. 

Demonstration  Schools,  the  control  and  financial  support  of,  85. 

Demonstration  Schools,  relation  to  state  of,  89. 

Dewey,   5,   33,  42,  96,    105. 
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E 

Eggert,  B.   Dr.,   72. 
Eyesight,  7. 


Fielden,  Mrs.,  85,  86,  110—113. 

Fielden  Schools,  Committee  of  Teachers,  88,  121,  122. 

Fielden  Schools,   Staff  of,   88,   122. 

Fielden  Schools,  Trust  Deed  of,  86,  87,  114—120. 

Files  for  regi.ster  of  scholars'  progress,   10. 

Foreign  language.  Processes  involved  in  the  acquirement  of  a,  69. 

Frazer,  Mrs.,  Use  of  phonography,  65. 

French  : 

Curriculum  for  first  year,  60. 

Diary  of  work  in,  66. 

First  year's  course,   59. 

Growth  of  vocabulary  in,  67. 

Reading  and  writing,  65. 

Singing  in,  65. 

Teaching  devices,  63. 


Gilpin,  Miss,  3,  106. 


G 


H 


Hall,   Stanley,  22. 

Harris.  Dr.  W.  T.,  20. 

Herbert,  George,   83. 

History  Teaching,   aims  of,   95. 

History  Plan  of  work  in  Fielden  Primary  School,  with  children  between 

six  and  nine  years  old,  100. 
History  Teaching  to  children  under  Fourteen    Years'  of  age.   Handwork 

in,    94. 
History  for  children  under  Nine  Years'  of  age,  96. 
History   and   Handwork,    98. 
Horsfall,  T.  C,  24. 

Howarth,  A.  A.,  Mr.,  in  connection  with  Education  Bill,  4. 
Humanities,  the,  34. 
Hygiene,   45. 
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I 

Intellectual  aptitude  and  tendencies  of  children,  25. 

J 

James,  Professor  William,  24,  25. 


K 


Klinghardt,   59. 

Kindergarten,  curriculum  of,  31. 


Lessons  demonstration,  36. 


Manual  Training,  32,  35,  94. 
Mather.  Sir  W.,  4,  121. 
Medical  Examination,  9. 
Miinsterberg,   Professor,   19. 
Morris,  Dr.,  45. 
Morgan,   Professor  Lloyd,   19. 


Nature  Study  (botanical),  43. 


L 


M 


N 


Parent  representatives,  78. 

Parent's  Evenings,   75. 

Parents  relation  to  the  School,  73. 

Perry,  Rev.  Nugent,  founder  of  the  Country  School,  79. 

Physical  development  of  school-children,  22. 

Physics,    44. 

Physiography,    43. 

Phonograph,  the  use  of,  in  learning  French,  65. 

Pe.«talozzi,    26. 

Play,  meaning  of,  to  young  children,  32. 

"  Plan  "  for  Practical  Work  in  Teaching,  39,  40. 

Preyer,  25. 

Preston,  Dr.  (Examination  of  Teeth),  8. 
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B 

Reading,  32. 
Rein,  5,  75. 
Rousseau,   26. 


Scheme  Books,   37,   38. 

School  as  sociological  factor,   19. 

Science,  35,  42. 

Science,   Syllabus,  46 — 58. 

Seminar,   39. 

Sherrington,   Professor,   26,   27. 

Speech,  study  of  development,   13. 

Spencer,  Herbert,  22. 

Students  and  the  Demonstration   Schools,   36. 

Study  of  Curriculum  and  Method,  30. 


Teaching,  Rousseau — Pestalozzi — Froebelian,  28. 

Thorndike,  25. 

Thring,    20. 

Training  of  Teachers  compared  with  that  of    Engineers,  etc.,  1. 

Type  of  text-books,  7. 


Victor,  Professor,  59. 

W 

Walter,  Max,  59. 

Ward,  Dr.  A.  W.,  25. 

Weybridge,  Village  Hall  School,  94,  106. 

Weybridge,    Correlated  plan,    108,    109. 

White,  Dr.   Julia,   8. 

Willian.son,  Dr.,  6—8. 

Wotton,   Sir  Henry,  25. 

Wright,   Prof.    Mark,   5. 

Y 

Tork,    British   Association   Meeting,   Report  to,   69. 
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ANATOMICAL    SERIES. 

No.  I.  STUDIES  IN  ANATOMY  from  the  Anatomical  Department 
of  the  University  of  Manchester.  Vol.  iii.  Edited  by  Alfred  H. 
Young.  M.B.  (Edin.),  F.R.C.S.,  Professor  of  Anatomy.  Demy  8vo, 
pp.  ix.  289,  23  plates.     10s.  net.  (Publication  No.  10,  1906.) 

"All  the  papers  contained  in  the  volume  are  real  additions  to  the 
knowledge  of  the  subject  with  which  they  deal.  For  three  of  the  studies 
Prof.  Young  is  either  in  part  or  wholly  responsible,  and  he  is  to  be 
congratulated  on  the  vigour  shown  by  the  Manchester  School  of 
Anatomists." — Xature. 

"This  work  affords  admirable  evidence  of  the  virility  of  our  younger 
British  Universities.  It  is  a  notable  addition  to  an  already  notable 
series." — Mediral  Be  view. 

"This  forms  the  third  volume  of  the  Studies  in  Anatomy  issued  by 
the  Council,  and  contains  contributions  of  considerable  interest.  The 
volume  is  well  printed  and  bound.  It  speaks  well  for  the  activity  of 
investigation  at  Manchester." — Lancet. 

"  The  volume  is  well  got  up  and  is  evidence  of  the  continuation  of  the 
excellent  work  which  has  been  carried  on  for  so  long  a  period,  under 
Professor  A.  H.  Young's  supervision,  and  has  been  encouraged  and 
stimulated  by  his  own  work."— British  Medical  Journal. 

"  Throughout  the  papers,  careful  research  and  accurate  observation  are 
manifested,  and  they  will  repay  careful  perusal.  To  the  Anatomist,  as 
well  as  the  practical  physician  or  surgeon,  they  will  prove  valuable." 

— Edinburgh  Medical  Journal. 

CLASSICAL    SERIES. 

No.  I.  A  STUDY  OF  THE  BACCHAE  OF  EURIPIDES.  By  G. 
Norwood,  M.A.,  Assistant  Lecturer  in  Classics.  Demy  8vo,  pp.  xx. 
188,     5s.  net.  (Publication  No.  31,  1908.) 

ECONOMIC    SERIES. 

No.  I.       THE    LANCASHIRE    COTTON    INDUSTRY.       By  S.    J 
Chapman,   M.A.,    M.    Com.,  Stanley   Jevons   Professor   of   Political 
Economy  and  Dean  of  the  Faculty  of  Commerce.     Demy  8vo,  pp. 
vii.  309.     7s.  6d.  net.  (Publication  No.  4,  1904.) 

"Such  a  book  as  this  ought  to  be,  and  will  be,  read  far  beyond  the 
boimds  of  the  trade." — Manchester  Guardian. 

"  There  have  been  books  dealing  with  various  phases  of  the  subject, 
but  no  other  has  so  ably  treated  it  from  the  economic  as  well  as  from 
the  historical  point  of  view." — Manchexter  Courier. 

"The  story  of  the  evolution  of  the  industry  from  small  and  insignificant 
beginnings  up  to  its  present  imposing  proportions  and  highly  developed 
and   specialised   forms,   is  told   in   a  way  to  rivet  the   attention   of  the 

reader        the  book  is  a  valuable  and  instructive  treatise  on  a 

fascinating  yet  important  subject." — Cotton  Factory  Times. 
"  Highly  valuable  to  all  clo.se  students."— Scotsman. 
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No.  II.  COTTON  SPINNING  AND  MANUFACTURING  IN  THE 
UNITED  STATES  OF  AMERICA.  By  T.  W.  Uttley,  B.A., 
Gartside  Scholar.     Demy  8vo,  pp.  xii.  70.     Is.  net. 

(Publication  No.  8,  1905.) 

"  Mr.  Uttley  is  to  be  congratulated  on  the  performance  of  a  not  al- 
together easy  task,  and  his  book,  in  conception  and  execution,  appears 
to  fulfil  admirably  the  intentions  of  the  Trust." — Manchester  Courier. 

"  The  writer  gives  ample  details  concerning  wages  and  other  features 
connected  with  typical  mills  .  .  .  and  the  information  thus  gathered  is 
of  interest  and  value  to  the  factory  operative  as  well  as  the  student  and 
economist." — Cotton  Factory  Times. 

"  Mr.  Uttley  describes  how  he  visited  the  mills  in  various  States  in  a 
very  systematic  and  detailed  manner.  Altogether  the  report  makes  an 
admirable  and  welcome  collection  of  information,  and  will  be  found  on 
many  occasions  worthy  of  reference." — Textile  Mercury. 

(Gartside  Report,  No.  2.) 

No.  III.  SOME  MODERN  CONDITIONS  AND  RECENT 
DEVELOPMENTS  IN  IRON  AND  STEEL  PRODUCTIONS 
IN  AMERICA,  being  a  Report  to  the  Gartside  Electors,  on  the 
results  of  a  Tour  in  the  U.S.A.  By  Frank  Popplewell,  B.Sc, 
Gartside  Scholar.     Demy  8vo,  pp.  vi.  119.     Is.  net. 

(Publication  No.  21,  1906.) 

"  The  author  has  employed  his  time  well,  and  has  given  a  clear  idea  of 
modern  conditions." — Nature. 

"  The  American  methods  of  iron  and  steel  production  are  described, 
from  the  practical  as  well  as  the  statistical  side." — Manchester  Courier. 

"  Mr.  Popplewell  writes  clearly  and  well,  and  he  is  to  be  congratulated 
upon  having  carried  his  task  through  in  so  entirely  a  satisfactory 
manner." — Manchester  City  News. 

"America's  progress  in  iron  and  steel  is  more  wonderful  than  any 
bald  statistics  of  production  with  which  we  are  so  familiar  can  indicate. 
How  that  progress  has  been  effected — effected  under  labour,  transport 
and  other  difficulties — Mr.  Popplewell  tells  us  in  an  interesting  and 
keenly  intelligent  review." — Manchester  Guardian. 

"A  minute  observation  of  detail  .  .  .  characterises  the  whole  work." 

— Iron  and  Coal  Trades  Review. 
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No.  IV.  ENGINEEItlXG  AND  INDUSTRIAL  CONDITIONS 
IN  THE  UNITED  STATES.  By  Frank  Foster,  M.Sc,  Gartside 
Scholar.     Demy  8vo,  pp.  ix.  106.     Is.  net. 

(Publication  No.  22,  1906.) 
"  The  report  under  review  is  of  very  great  interest  to  those  connected 
with  the  manufacturing  branch  of  engineering  in  this  country,  many  of 
whom    will    have    to    relinquish    their    preconceived    notions    regarding 
American  methods,  if  Mr.  Foster's  conclusions  are  to  be  accepted." 

— Electrical  Review. 
"  The  book  altogether  is  very  readable,  and  one  we  can  heartily  re- 
commend to  all  interested  in  the  economics  of  engineering." 

— The  Practical  Engineer. 
"  Mr.  Foster's  observation  of  facts  is  fresh  and  interesting  ....  the 
technical  side  of  his  report  exhibits  much  care." — Manchester  Guardian. 
"The  book  is  well  worth  reading." — Iron  and  Coal  Trndes  Review. 
"  There  is  much  in  the  book  which  will  be  new  to  English  readers, 
even  to  those  who  have  studied  the  reports  of  the  Moseley  and  other 
recent  'commissions.'" — Belfast  News  Letter. 

No.  V.  THE  RATING  OF  LAND  VALUES.  By  J.  D. 
Chorlton,  M.Sc.     Demy  8vo,  pp.  viii.  177.     3s.  6d.  net. 

(Publication  No.  23,  1907.) 

"A  timely  and  temperate  treatise  on  a  subject  of  growing  interest." 

—Pall  Mall  Gazette. 

"  The  writer  is  learned,  intelligent,  progressive,  fair  and  lucid." 

— Progress. 

"The  facts  and  deductions  are  well  put." — Western  Mail. 

"  Chapters  upon  the  scheme  of  the  Royal  Commission  (minority  report) 
— 'Building  Land,'  'The  Future  Increase  of  Land  Values,'  'The  Muni- 
cipal Bill,'  and  others  ...  set  forth  with  clearness  and  detail  some  of 
the  many  interesting  and  difficult  subjects  in  connection  with  valuation, 
rates  and  rating." — Estates  Gazette. 

"  Mr.  Chorlton  has  made  a  contribution  to  this  interesting  controversy 
which  is  worthy  of  the  serious  attention  of  all  persons  interested  in  the 
subject." — Local  Government  Chronicle. 

"  The  arguments  for  and  against  this  proposed  reform  in  the  taxation 
of  land  have  never  been  more  fairly  and  freely  stated." 

— Liverpool  Daily  Post  and  Mercury. 

"  Mr.  Chorlton  deals  clearly  and  concisely  with  the  whole  subject  of 
rating  and  land  values." — The  Standard. 
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"The  impartiality  and  candour  of  Mr.  Chorlton's  method  are  beyond 
dispute,  and  his  book  will  repay  careful  study  by  all  who  are  interested 
in  the  question,  from  whatever  motive." — Westminster  Gazette. 

"  The  first  half  of  this  book   deserves   to  become  a  classic 

is  one  of  the  best  books  on  a  practical  economic  question  that  has 
appeared  for  many  years.  It  is  not  only  scientifically  valuable,  but  so 
well  written  as  to  be  interesting  to  a  novice  on  the  subject." — The  Nation. 

"  This  thoughtful  and  judicially  expressed  treatise." 

— Manchester  City  News:. 

"A  very  businesslike  and  serviceable  collection  of  essays  and  notes  on 
this  intricate  question." — Manchester  Gxtardian. 

(Gartside  Report.   No.   4.) 
No.  VI.      DYEING  IN  GERMANY  AND  AMERICA.     By  Sydney 
H.    HiGGiNS,   M.Sc,  Gartside   Scholar.      Demy  8vo,   pp.   xiii.    112. 
Is.  net.  (Publication  No.  24,  1907.) 

"  The  book  will  .  .  .  make  a  valuable  addition  to  the  technical  litera- 
ture of  this  country." — Tribune. 

"  The  work  is  one  which  ....  should  receive  the  attention  of  those 
who  desire  a  general  view  of  the  German  and  American  dyeing  in- 
dustries."— Textile  Manufacturer. 

"A  perusal  of  the  work  leads  us  to  the  conclusion  that  much  useful 
work  is  being  done  by  the  Gartside  scholars,  which  will  give  these  young 
men  an  excellent  insight  into  the  working  conditions  of  various 
industries." — Textile  Recorder. 

No.  VII.  THE  HOUSING  PROBLEM  IN  ENGLAND.  By 
Ernest  Ritson  Dewsnup,  M.A.,  Professor  of  Railway  Economics  in 
the  University  of  Chicago.     Demy  8vo,  pp.  vii.  327.     5s.  net. 

(Publication  No.  25,  1907.) 

"  Mr.  Dewsnup's  book  is  most  valuable  as  it  provides  all  essential  in- 
formation on  the  subject." — Standard. 

"All  those  who  are  interested  in  this  question,  no  matter  what  their 
economic  predilections,  may  ponder  with  advantage  Professor  Dewsnup's 
pages." — Newcastle  Daily  Chronicle. 

"The  study  brings  together  so  weighty  an  array  of  facts  and  argu- 
ments that  it  cannot  but  prove  instructive  and  suggestive  to  all  classes 
of  economists  interested  in  its  subject." — Scotsman. 

"  Professor  Dewsnup's  view  of  the  whole  problem  was  stated  in  1903, 
in  a  form  which  won  the  Warburton  Essay  Prize  at  the  Manchester 
University.  Now  revised  and  brought  up  to  date,  his  valuable  work  has 
taken  permanent  form." — Westminster  Gazette. 

(Gartside  Report,  No.  5.)  ' 

No.  VIII.  AMERICAN  BUSINESS  ENTERPRISE.  By  Douglas 
Knoop,  M.A.     Price  Is.  6d.  net.  (Publication  No.  30,  1907.) 
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No.  I.  CONTINUATION  .SCHOOLS  IN  ENGLAND  I'v  ELSEWHERE: 

Their  place  in  the  Educational  System  of  an  Industrial  and  Com- 
mercial State.  By  Michael  E.  Sadler.  M.A.,  LL.D.,  Professor  of 
the  History  and  Administration  of  Education.  Demy  6vo,  pp.  xxvi. 
779.     8s.  6d.  net.  (Publication  No.  29,  1907). 

This  work  is  largely  based  on  an  enquiry  made  by  pa.st  and  present 
Students  of  the  Educational  Department  of  the  University  of 
Manchester.  Chapters  on  Continuation  Schools  in  the  Gorman 
Empire,  Switzerland,  Denmark,  and  France,  have  been  contributed 
by  other  writers. 

No.  II.  THE  DEMONSTRATION  SCHOOL  RECORD.  No.  I.  Being 
Contributions  to  the  Study  of  Education  from  the  Department 
of  Education  in  the  University  of  Manchester.  By  Professor  J.  J. 
FiNDLAY.     Is.  6d.  net.  (Publication  No.  32,  1908.) 

HISTORICAL    SERIES. 

No.  I.  MEDIEVAL  MANCHESTER  AND  THE  BEGINNINGS 
OF  LANCASHIRE.  By  James  Tait,  M.A.,  Profes.sor  of  Ancient 
and  Mediaeval  History.     Demy  8vo,  pp.  x.  211.     7s.  6d.  net. 

(Publication  No.  3,  1904.) 

"  Patient  and  enlightened  scholarship  and  a  sense  of  style  and  pro- 
portion have  enabled  the  writer  to  produce  a  work  at  once  solid  and 
readable." — English  Historiral  Review. 

"A  welcome  addition  to  the  literature  of  English  local  history,  not 
merely  because  it  adds  much  to  our  knowledge  of  Manchester  and 
Lancashire,  but  also  because  it  displays  a  scientific  method  of  treatment 
which  is  rare  in  this  field  of  study  in  England." — Dr.  Gross  in  Ameriran 
Historiral  Rerieiv. 

"  La  collection  ne  pouvait  debuter  plus  significativement  et  plus  heure- 
usement  que  par  un  ouvrage  d'histoire  du  Moyen  Age  du  a  M.  Tait,  car 
I'enseignement  medieviste  est  un  de  ceux  qui  font  le  plus  d'honneur  a 
la  jeune  Universite  de  Manchester,  et  c'est  a  M.  le  Professeur  Tait  qu'U 
faut  attribuer  une  bonne  part  de  ce  succes." — Hc\iip.  de  Synthase 
historique . 

"The  two  essays  are  models  of  their  kind." — Mnmhester  Guardian. 

No.  II.  INITIA  OPERUM  LATINORUM  QUAE  SAECULIS  XIII., 
XIV.,  XV.  ATTRIBUUNTUR.  By  A.  G.  Little,  M.A.,  Lecturer 
in  Palaeography.     Demy  8vo,  pp.  xiii.  273  (interleaved).     15s.  net. 

(Publication  No.  5,  1904.) 

"Whoever  has  attempted  to  ascertain  the  contents  of  a  jNIediieval 
miscellany  in  manuscript  must  often  have  been  annoyed  by  the  occurrence 
of  a  blank  space  where  the  title  of  the  treatise  ought  to  be.  Mr.  Little 
has  therefore  earned  the  gratitude  of  all  such  persons  by  making  public 
a  collection  of  some  6,0iX)  incipits,  which  he  arranged  in  the  lirst  instance 
for  his  private  use,  in  compiling  a  catalogue  of  Franciscan  MSS." — 
English  Historical  Eevieir. 
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No.  III.  THE  OLD  COLONIAL  SYSTEM.  By  Gerald  Berkeley 
Hertz,  M.A.,  B.C.L.,  Lecturer  in  Constitutional  Law.  Demy  8vo, 
pp.  xi.  232.     5s.  net.  (Publication  No.  7,  1905.) 

"  Mr.  Hertz  gives  us  an  elaborate  historical  study  of  the  old  colonial 

system,  which  disappeared  with  the  American  Revolution He 

shows  a  remarkable  knowledge  of  contemporary  literature,  and  his  book 
may  claim  to  be  a  true  history  of  popular  opinion." — Spectator. 

"  Mr.  Hertz's  book  is  one  which  no  student  of  imperial  developments 
can  neglect.     It  is  lucid,  fair,  thorough,  and  convincing." 

— Glasgow  Herald. 

"  Mr.  Hertz's  '  Old  Colonial  System '  is  based  on  a  careful  study  of 
contemporary  documents,  with  the  result  that  several  points  of  no  small 
importance  are  put  in  a  new  light  ....  it  is  careful,  honest  work  .... 
The  story  which  he  tells  has  its  lesson  for  us." — 7'he  Times. 

"  Both  the  ordinary  reader  and  the  academic  mind  will  get  benefit  from 
this  well-informed  and  well-written  book." — Scotsman. 

No.  IV.  STUDIES  OF  ROMAN  IMPERIALISM.  By  W.  T. 
Arnold,  M.A.  Edited  by  Edward  Fiddes,  M.A.,  Lecturer  in 
Ancient  History,  with  Memoir  of  the  Author  by  Mrs.  Humphry 
Ward  and  C.  E.  Montague.  With  a  Photogravure  of  W.  T. 
Arnold.     Demy  8vo,  400  pp.     7s.  6d.    net. 

(Publication  No.  16,  1906.  ) 
"  Mrs.    Humphry   Ward   has  used   all   her   delicate  and   subtle  art  to 
draw  a  picture  of  her  beloved  brother ;  and  his  friend  Mr.   Montague's 
account  of   his   middle   life   is   also   remarkable   for   its   literary   excel- 
lence."— Athenceum. 

"  The  memoir tenderly  and  skilfully  written  by  the  '  sister 

and  friend,'  tells  a  story,  which  well  deserved  to  be  told,  of  a  life  rich 
in  aspirations,  interests,  and  friendships,  and  not  without  its  measure  of 
actual  achievement." — Tribune. 

"  This  geographical  sense  and  his  feeling  for  politics  give  colour  to  all 
he  wrote." — Times. 

"Anyone  who  desires  a  general  account  of  the  Empire  under  Augustus 
which  is  freshly  and  clearly  written  and  based  on  wide  reading  will  find 
it  here." — Manchestpr  Guardian. 

"  Nothing  could  be  better  than  the  sympathetic  tribute  which  Mrs. 
Humphry  Ward  pays  to  hec  brother,  or  the  analysis  of  his  work  and 
method  by  his  colleague  Mr.  Montague.  The  two  together  have  more 
stuff  in  them  than  many  big  books  of  recent  biography." 

—  Westminster  Gazette. 

The  Memoir  may  be  had  separately,  price  2s.  6d.  net. 
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No.  V.  CANON  PIETRO  CASOLA'S  PILGRIMAGE  TO 
JERUSALEM  IN  THE  YEAR  1494.  By  M.  M.  Newett, 
B.A.,  formerly  Jones  Fellow.     Demy  8vo.,  pp.  427.     7s.  6d.  net. 

(Publication  No.  26,  1907.) 

"  Thoroughness  is  characteristic  of  introduction,  the  copious  notes, 
appendix  and  index.  .  .  .  Miss  Newett's  translation  is  spirited  and  in- 
teresting   .   .   ." — Manchester  Courier. 

"  Casola's  narrative  richly  deserved  the  honours  of  print  and  transla- 
tion. The  book  is  a  credit  to  its  editor  and  to  the  historical  school  of 
Manchester  University." — Morning  Leader. 

"  His  narrative  is  at  once  simple  and  dignified  in  style,  convincing  and 
interesting  in  its  pictures  of  the  conditions  governing  travel  by  sea  and 
land  four  centuries  ago." — Daily  Telegraph. 

"  The  book  is  like  a  gallery  of  medi£eval  paintings,  full  of  movement 
and  colouring,  instinct  with  the  vitality  of  the  time." — Birmingham  Post. 

"  Miss  Newett's  introduction  is  a  contribution  of  considerable  value  to 
the  history  of  European  commerce." — Spectator. 

"  Forms  a  noteworthy  addition  to  the  number  of  hooks  from  which  a 
knowledge  can  be  gained  of  the  itineraries  of  the  pilgrims  to  Palestine." 

— Scotsman. 

"  The  whole  volume  is  fascinating.  It  presents  a  lively  picture  of 
bygone  times,  abounds  in  curious  facts  and  recalls  quaint  and  pleasing 
ceremonies,  and  exhibits  the  ardent  pilgrim  of  the  past  in  his  true  light. 
Miss  Newett  is  alike  to  be  congratulated  on  her  translation,  her 
Introduction  (which  takes  up  a  third  of  the  volume),  and  her  notes." 

— Manchester  City  Xews. 

"The  work  which  Miss  Margaret  Newett  has  probably  saved  from 
oblivion  is  as  intrinsically  interesting  as  it  should  prove  instructive  to 
the  student  of  history." — Daily  News. 

"  One  of  the  most  delightful  narratives  that  record  the  impressions  of 
a  pious  pilgrim." — Westminster  Gazette. 

"  One  of  the  most  comprehensive  of  the  itineraries  is  that  now  trans- 
lated, an  important  feature  of  it  being  its  full  description  of  the  city  of 
Venice."— rAe  Times 

No.  VI.  HISTORICAL  ESSAYS.  Edited  by  T.  F.  Tout,  M.A., 
Professor  of  Mediifval  and  Modern  History  and  James  Tait,  M.A., 
Professor  of  Ancient  and  Mediivval  History.  Demy  8vo,  pp.  xv.  557. 
6s.  net.      Reissue  of  the  Edition  of  1902  with  Index  and  New  Preface. 

(Publication  No.  27,  1907.) 

"  Diese  zwanzig  chronologisch  geordneten  Aufsiitze  heissen  in  der 
Vorrede  der  Rereinsgeher  Festchrift,  behandeln  zur  Halfte  ausser-englische 
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Themata,  benutzen  reichlich  fe.stliindische  Literatur  und  verraten  iiberall 
neben  weiten  Ausblicken  eine  methodische  Sclmlung  die  der  dortigen 
Facultat  hohe  Ehre  macht."  Professor  Lieberniann  in  Deutsche 
Literaturzeitung , 

"  Imperial  history,  local  history,  ecclesiastical  history,  ecoiioniic  history 
and  the  methods  of  historical  teaching — all  these  are  in  one  Avay  or  another 
touched  upon  by  scholars  who  have  collaborated  in  this  volume.  Men 
and  women  alike  have  devoted  their  time  and  pains  to  working  out 
problems  of  importance  and  often  of  no  slight  difiiculty.  The  result  is 
one  of  which  the  university  and  caty  may  l)e  justly  proud."  The  late 
Professor  York  Powell  in  the  Manchester  Guardian. 

"Esso  contiene  venti  lavori  storici  dettati,  quattro  da  professoriesedici 
da  licenziati  del  Collegio,  e  sono  tutto  scritti  appositamente  e  condotti 
secondo  le  piii  rigorose  norme  della  criticaesu  documenti."  R.  Predelli 
in  Nuovo  Archivio  Vcneto. 

"La  variete  des  sujets  et  I'erudition  avec  laquelle  ils  sont  traites  font 
grand  honneur  h  la  manifere  dont  I'histoire  est  enseigne  a  Owens  College." 
Mevue  Historiquc. 

"No  one  who  reads  these  essays  will  do  so  without  acknowledging  their 
ability,  both  in  originality  and  researcli.  They  deal  with  historic 
subjects  from  the  beginnings  of  C.esar-worship  to  the  detention  of 
Napoleon  at  St.  Helena,  and  they  deal  with  them  in  a  thoroughgoing 
fashion."     Guardian. 

"Par  nature,  c'est  un  recueil  savant,  qui  temoigne  du  respect  et  de 
I'emulation  que  salt  exereer  pour  les  etudes  historiques  la  jeune  et  dej^ 
celfebre  universite."   Revue  dliistoire  ccrlesiastique  (Louvain). 

"  All  these  essays  reach  a  high  level ;  they  avoid  the  besetting  sin  of 
most  of  our  present  historical  writing,  which  consists  of  serving  up  a  hash 
of  what  other  historians  have  written  flavoured  with  an  original  spice  of 

error They  are  all  based  on  original  research  and  written  by 

specialists."     Protessor  A.  F.  Pollard  in  the  English  Histoi-ical  Review. 

"Sie  bilden  einen  schonen  Beweis  fur  die  rationelle  Art,  mit  der  dort 
dieses  Studium  betrieben  wird."  Professor  O.  Weber  in  Historische 
Zeitschrift. 

The  Index  can  be  purchased  separately,  price  6d. 
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No.  I.  SKETCHES  OF  THE  LIVES  AND  WORK  OF  THE 
HONORARY  MEDICAL  STAFF  OF  THE  ROYAL  INFIRMARY. 
From  its  foundation  in  1752  to  1830,  when  it  became  the  Royal 
Infirmary.  By  Edward  Mansfield  Brockbank,  M.D.,  M.R.C.P. 
Crown  4to.  (illustrated).     Pp.  vii.  311.     15s.  net. 

(Publication  No.  1,  1904.) 

"  Dr.  Brockbank's  is  a  book  of  varied  interest.  It  also  deserves  a 
welcome  as  one  of  the  earliest  of  the  '  Publications  of  the  University  of 
Manchester.'  " — Manchester  Guardian. 

"  We  have  a  valuable  contribution  to  local  Medical  Literature." 

— Daily  Dispatrh. 

No.  II.      PRACTICAL  PRESCRIBING  AND   DISPENSING.     For 

Medical  Students.  By  William  Kirkby,  sometime  Lecturer  in 
Pharmacognosy  in  the  Owens  College,  Manchester.  Crown  8vo, 
220  pp.     5s.  net. 

(Publication  No.  2,  1904,  Second  edition,  1906.) 

"  The  whole  of  the  matter  bears  the  impress  of  that  technical  skill 
and  thoroughness  with  which  Mr.  Kirkby's  name  must  invariably  be 
associated,  and  the  book  must  be  welcomed  as  one  of  the  most  useful 
recent  additions  to  the  working  library  of  prescribers  and  dispensers." 

— Phar/iiareutiral  Journal. 

"  Thoroughly  practical  text-books  on  the  subject  are  so  rare,  that  we 
welcome  with  pleasure  Mr.  William  Kirkby's  '  Practical  Prescribing  and 
Dispensing.'  The  book  is  written  by  a  pharmacist  expressly  for  medical 
students,  and  the  author  has  been  most  happy  in  conceiving  its  scope 
and  arrangement." — British  Medical  Journal. 

"  The  work  appears  to  be  peculiarly  free  from  blemishes  and  particularly 
full  in  practical  detail.  It  is  manifestly  the  work  of  one  who  is  a  skilled 
chemist,  and  an  expert  pharmacist,  and  who  knows  not  only  the  re- 
quirements of  the  modern  student  but  the  best  way  in  whi.ch  his  needs 
may  be  met." — Medical  Press. 

"This  is  a  very  sensible  and  useful  manual." — The  Ho-'ipital. 

"  The  book  will  be  found  very  useful  to  any  students  during  a  course 
of  practical  dispensing." — St.  Bartholomew's  Ho-^pital  Journal. 

"The  book  is  a  model,  being  tutorial  from  beginning  to  end." 

— The  Chemist  and  Druggist. 

No.  III.  HANDBOOK  OF  SURGICAL  ANATOMY.  By  G.  A 
Wright,  B.A.,  M.B.  (Oxon.),  F.R.C.S.,  Professor  of  Systematic 
Surgery,  and  C.  H.  Preston,  M.D.,  F.R.C.S.,  L.D.S.,  Lecturer  on 
Dental  Anatomy ;  Assistant  Dental  Surgeon  to  the  Victoria  Dental 
Hospital  of  Manchester.  Crov/n  Svo,  po.  ix.  205.  Second  edition. 
5s.  net.  (Publication  No.  6,  1905.) 

60,   Chandos   Street,   London,  W.C. 
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"  We  can  heartily  recommend  the  volume  to  students,  and  especially  to 
those  preparing  for  a  final  examination  in  surgery." — Hospital. 

"  Dr.  Wright  and  Dr.  Preston  have  produced  a  concise  and  very 
readable  little  handbook  of  surgical  applied  anatomy.  .  .  .  The  subject 
matter  of  the  book  is  well  arranged  and  the  marginal  notes  in  bold  type 
facilitate  reference  to  any  desired  point." — Lancet. 

No,  IV.  A  COURSE  OF  INSTRUCTION  IN  OPERATIVE 
SURGERY  in  the  University  of  Manchester.  By  W^ILLIAM 
Thorburn,  M.D.,  B.S.  (Lond.),  F.R.C.S.,  Lecturer  in  Operative 
Surgery.     Crown  8vo,  pp.  75.     2s.  6d.  net. 

(Publication  No.  11,  1906.) 
"  This  little  book  gives  the  junior  student  all  that  he  wants,  and  no- 
thing that  he  does  not  want.      Its  size  is  handy,  and  altogether  for  its 
purpose  it  is  excellent." — Vnivfrsity  Beriew. 

"As  a  working  guide  it  is  excellent." — Edinburgh  Medical  Journal. 

No.  V.    A  HANDBOOK  OF  LEGAL  MEDICINE.     By  W.  Sellars, 

M.D.     (London),    of    the    Middle    Temple    and    Northern    Circuit, 

Barrister-at-law.       With   Illustrations.       Crown   8vo,   pp.    vii.    233. 

7s.  6d.  net.  (Publication  No.  14,  1906.) 

"  This   is   quite   one   of    the    best   books    of    the    kind    we    have   come 

across." — Law  Times. 

No.  VI.  A  CATALOGUE  OF  THE  PATHOLOGICAL  MUSEUM 
OF  THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  MANCHESTER.  Edited  by  J. 
LORRAIN  Smith,  M.A.,  M.D.  (Edin.).  Professor  of  Pathology. 
Crown  4to,  1260  pp.     7s.  6d.  net.  (Publication  No.  15,1906.) 

"  The  catalogue  compares  very  favourably  with  others  of  a  similar 
character,  and,  apart  from  its  value  for  teaching  purposes  in  an  im- 
portant medical  school  such  as  that  of  the  University  of  Manchester,  it 
is  capable  of  being  of  great  assistance  to  others  as  a  work  of  reference." 

— Edinburgh  Medical  Journal. 

"  In  conclusion  we  need  only  say  that  Professor   Lorrain   Smith  has 

performed  the  most  essential  part  of  his  task — the   description  of  the 

specimens — excellently,  and  an  honourable  mention  must  be  made  of  the 

book  as  a  publication." — British  Msdical  Journal. 

No.  VII.  HANDBOOK  OF  DISEASES  OF  THE  HEART.  By 
Graham  Steell,  M.D.,  F.R.C.P.,  Profes.f<)r  of  Medicine,  and 
Physician  to  the  Manchester  Royal  Infirmary.  Crown  8vo, 
pp.  xii.  389,  11  plat«s  (5  in  colours),  and  100  illustrations  in  the  text. 
7s.  6d.  net.  Publication  No.  20,  1906.) 
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"It  more  truly  reflects  modern  ideas  of  heart  disease  than  any  l)ook 
we  are  acquainted  with,  and  therefore  may  be  heartily  recommended  to 
our  readers." — Treatment. 

"We  regard  this  volume  as  an  extremely  useful  {:;uide  to  the  study  of 
diseases  of  the  heart,  and  consider  that  no  better  introduction  to  the 
subject  could  possibly  have  been  written." — Medical  Times  and  Hospital 
Gazette. 

"  We  can  cordially  recommend  Dr.  Steell's  book  as  giving  an  excellent 
and  thoroughly  practical  account  of  the  subject  of  which  it  treats." — 
Edinburgh  Medical  Review . 

PHYSICAL  SERIES. 

No.  I.  THE  PHYSICAL  LABORATORIES  OF  THE  UNIVER- 
SITY OF  MANCHESTER.  A  record  of  25  years'  work.  Demy  8vo, 
pp.  142,  10  Plates,  4  Plans.     5s.  net.       (Publication  No.  13,  1906.) 

This  volume  contains  an  illustrated   description  of  the   Physical, 
Electrical   Engineering,    and   Electro-Chemistry   Laboratories   of  the 
Manchester    University,    also    a   complete    Biographical    and    Biblio- 
graphical Record  of  those  who  have  worked  in  the  Physics  Depart- 
ment of  the  University  during  the  past  25  years. 
"  The  book  is  excellently  got  up,  and  contains  a  description  of  the 
department  of  physics  and  its  equipment,  a  short  biographical  sketch  of 
the  Professor  with  a  list  of  his  scientific  writings  and  a  well-executed 
portrait  and  a  record  of  the  career  of  students  and  others  who  have  passed 
through   Dr.    Schuster's   hands.     Alumni   of   Owens   will   welcome   the 
volume  as  an  interesting  link  with  their  alma  mater." — Glasgow  Herald. 
"This  interesting  and  valuable  contribution  to  the   history  of  the 
Manchester  University  also  contains  several  illustrations,  and  forms  the 
first  of  the   "physical  series"  of  the  publications  of  the  Univer-sity  of 
Manchester." — The  Times 

"  A  record  of  achievement  of  which  no  man  need  be  ashamed " — 
WeMnmister  Gazette. 

"  It  is  a  memorial  of  which  any  man  would  be  justly  proud,  and  the 
University  of  which  he  is  both  an  alumnus  and  a  professor  may  well 
share  that  pride," — Manchester  Gaurdian. 

PUBLIC   HEALTH   SERIES. 

No.  L  ARCHIVES  OF  THE  PUBLIC  HEALTH  LABORATORY 
OF  THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  MANCHESTER.  Edited  by 
A.  Sheridan  Delepine,  M.Sc,  M.B.,  Ch.M.,  Director  of  the 
Laboratory  and  Procter  Professor  of  Comparative  Pathology  and 
Bacteriology.     Crown  4to.  pp.  iv.  451.     £l.  Is.  net. 

(Publication  No.  12,  1906.) 
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"  The  University  of  Manchester  has  taken  the  important  and  highly 
commendable  step  of  commencing  the  publication  of  the  archives  of  its 
Public  Health  Laboratory,  and  has  issued,  under  the  able  and  judicious 
editorship  of  Professor  Sheridan  Delepine,  the  first  volume  of  a  series 
that  promises  to  be  of  no  small  interest  and  value  alike  to  members  of 
the  medical  profession  and  to  those  of  the  laity.  .  .  .  Original  communica- 
tions bearing  upon  diseases  which  are  prevalent  in  the  districts  sur- 
rounding Manchester,  or  dealing  with  food-  and  water-supplies,  air, 
disposal  of  refuse,  sterilisation  and  disinfection  and  kindred  subjects, 
will  be  published  in  future  volumes ;  and  it  is  manifest  that  these,  as 
they  successively  appear,  will  form  a  constantly  increasing  body  of  trust- 
worthy information  upon  subjects  which  are  not  only  of  the  highest 
interest  to  the  profession  but  of  supreme  importance  to  the  public." — 

The  Lancet. 

"  It  is  safe  to  say  that  as  these  volumes  accumulate  they  will  form 
one  of  the  most  important  works  of  reference  on  questions  of  public 
health,  and  ought,  at  all  events,  to  be  in  the  library  of  every  public 
authority." — Manchester  Guardian. 

"The  volume  ....  speaks  well  for  the  activity  of  investigation  in 
Manchester." — Lancet. 

THEOLOGICAL    SERIES. 

No.  I.  INAUGURAL  LECTURES  delivered  during  the  Session 
1904-5,  by  the  Professors  and  Lecturers  of  the  Faculty  of  Theology, 
viz.  : — 

Prof.  T.  F.  Tout,  M.A.  ;  Prof.  A.  S.  Peake,  B.D.  ;  Prof.  H.  W. 
Hogg,  M.A.  ;  Prof.  T.  W.  Rhys  Davids,  LL.D.  ;  Rev.  W.  F. 
Adeney,  D.D.  ;  Rev.  A.  Gordon,  M.A.  ;  Rev.  L.  Hasse,  B.D.  ;  Re 
Canon  E.  L.  HICKS,  M.A.  ;  Rev.  H.  I).  Lockett,  M.A.  ;  Rev.  R 
Mackintcsh,  D.D.;  Rev.  J.  T.  Marshall,  D.D.  ;  Rev.  J.  H.  Moulton, 
D.Litt. 

Edited  by  A.  S.  Peake,  B.D.,  Dean  of  the  Faculty. 

Demy  8vo,  pp.  xi.  296.     7s.  6d.  net. 

(Publication  No.  9, 1905.) 

"  The  lectures,  while  scholarly,  are  at  the  same  time  popular,  and  will 
be  found  interesting  and  instructive  by  those  who  are  not  theologians. 
.  .  .  The  entire  series  is  excellent,  and  the  volume  deserves  a  wide 
circulation. " — Scotsman. 

"  This  is  a  very  welcome  volume  .  .  .  All  these  lectures  were  delivered 
to  popular  audiences,  yet  they  are  far  from  superficial,  and  will  be 
found  of  great  value  to  busy  pastors  and  teachers." — Oliri'^tian   World. 

"  We  welcome  the  volume  as  a  most  auspicious  sign  of  the  times." 

— Spectator. 
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"  The  lectures  themselves  give  a  valuable  conspectus  of  the  present 
position  of  Theological  research.  .  .  .  They  are,  of  course,  not  addressed 
to  experts,  but  they  are  exceedingly  valuable,  even  when  allowance  is 
made  for  their  more  or  less  popular  form." — Examiner. 

"  The  whole  volume  forms  a  very  important  and  valuable  contribution 
to  the  cause  of  Theological  learning." — Berord. 

"This  is  a  most  interesting  and  valuable  book,  the  appearance  of  which 
at  the  present  moment  is  singularly  significant.  .  .  .  But  it  is  impossible 
in  a  brief  review  to  indicate  all  the  treasures  of  this  rich  volume,  to 
read  which  carefully  is  to  be  introduced  to  the  varied  wealth  of  modern 
Biblical  scholarship." — Baptist. 

"This  volume  is  of  the  most  exceptional  value  and  interest." 

— Expository  Times. 

"This  is  a  book  of  more  than  common  interest." 

— Review  of  Theology  and  Philosophy. 

"  The  writers  of  these  lectures  do  not  attempt  to  offer  more  than 
samples  of  their  wares  :  but  what  is  given  is  good,  and  it  may  be  seen 
that  theology  without  tests  is  destitute  neither  of  scientific  value  nor  of 
human  interests." — Atheninim. 

LECTURES. 

No.  I,    GARDEN  CITIES  (Warburton  Lecture).     By  Ralph  Neville, 
K.C.     6d.  net.  (Lecture  No.  1,  1905.) 

No.  II.  THE  BANK  OF  ENGLAND  AND  THE  STATE  (A  Lecture). 
By  Sir  Felix  Schuster.     6d.  net.  (Lecture  No.  2,  1905.) 

No,  III.  BEARING  AND  IMPORTANCE  OF  COMMERCIAL 
TREATIES  IN  THE  TWENTIETH  CENTURY.  By  Sir  Thomas 
Barclay.     6d.  net.  (Lecture  No.  3,  1906.) 

No.  IV.  THE  SCIENCE  OF  LANGUAGE  AND  THE  STUDY  OF 
THE  GREEK  TESTAMENT  (A  Lecture).  By  James  Hope 
MOULTON,  M.A.,  Litt.D.     6d.net.  (Lecture  No.  4,  1906.) 

No.  V.  THE  GENERAL  MEDICAL  COUNCIL:  ITS  POWERS 
AND  ITS  WORK  (A  Lecture).  By  Donald  Macalister.  M.A., 
M.D.,  B.Sc,  D.C.L.,  LL.D.     6d.  net. 

(Lecture  No.  5,  1906.) 

No.  \l.  THE  CONTRASTS  IN  DANTE  (A  Lecture).  By  the  Hon. 
William  Warren  Vernon,  M.A.    6d.  net. 

(Lecture  No.  6,  1906.) 

No.  VII.  THE  PRESERVATION  OF  PLACES  OF  INTEREST  OR 
BEAUTY  (A  Lecture).     By  Sir  Robert  Hunter.     6d.  net. 

(Lecture  No.  7,  1907.) 
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CALENDAR     OF    THE     VICTORIA    UNIVERSITY     OF    MAN- 

00  pp.     3s.  net. 
(Publication  No.  17.) 


CHESTER.     Session  1904-5.     Demy  8 vo,  1100  pp.     3s.net. 


CALENDAR    OF    THE    VICTORIA    UNIVERSITY    OF     MAN- 
CHESTER.    Session  1905-6.     Demy  8vo,  1200  pp.     3s.  net. 

(Publication  No.  18.) 

CALENDAR     OF     THE    VICTORIA    UNIVERSITY    OF    MAN- 
CHESTER.    Session  1906-7.     Demy  8vo,  1300  pp.     3s.  net. 

(Publication  No.  19.) 

CALENDAR    OF     THE    VICTORIA     UNIVERSITY     OF    MAN- 
CHESTER.    Session  1907-8.     Demy  Svo,  1400  pp.     3s.  net. 

(Publication   No.   28.) 


The  following  are  in  preparation  and  will  be  issued  shortly  :— 

Celtic  Series.      No.    I. 

AN  INTRODUCTION  TO  EARLY  WELSH,  By  the  late  Prof. 
J.  Stbachan,  M.A.,  LL.D.     Demy  8vo. 

This  work  will  comprise  a  Granmiar  of  Early  AVelsh  with  special 
reference  to  Middle-Welsh  prose.  To  the  grammar  will  be  added 
selected  passages  from  Early  Welsh  texts  in  prose  and  verse,  together 
with  notes  and  a  vocabulary.  [In  the  Press. 

A  GLOSSARY  TO  THE  BLACK  BOOK  OF  CHIRK  MANU- 
SCRIPT OF  THE  WELSH  LAWS.  By  Timothy  Lewis,  B.A. 
Demy  Svo. 

This  will  include  the  oldest  copy  of  a  complete  glossary  to  the  "  Laws 
of  Howel  Dda,"  contained  in  the  "  Black  Book  of  Chirk,"  and  will  be 
based  on  the  photographic  fiicsimile  of  that  manuscript  which  is  about  to 
be  published  by  Dr.  J.  Gwenogvryn  Evans  in  his  collection  of  Welsh 
texts.  \_In  Preparation. 

Educational  Series. 

THE  TEACHING  OF  HISTORY  IN  GIRLS'  SCHOOLS  IN  NORTH 
AND  CENTRAL  GERMANY.    A  Report  by  E.  Dodge,  M.A. 

[In  the  Press 
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Historical   Series. 

HANES  GRUFF YDD  AF  CYNAN.  The  Welsh  text  with  translation, 
introduction,  and  notes  by  Arthur  Jones,  M.A.  ,  Jones  Fellow  in 
History.     Demy  8vo.  [In  Prejmraiion. 

THE  CROMWELLIAN  CONQUEST  AND  SETTLEMENT  OF 
IRELAND.  By  Robert  Dunlop,  M.A.,  formerly  lierkeley  Fellow. 
Demy  8vo. 

This  work  will  consist  of  a  series  of  unpublished  documents  relating 
to  the  History  of  Ireland  from  I65I  to  1659,  arranged,  modernized,  and 
edited,  with  introduction,  notes,  etc.,  by  Mr.  DuNLOP. 

[In  Preparation. 

Medical   Series, 

DISEASES  OF  THE  EAR.  By  W.  Milligan,  M.D.,  Lecturer  on 
Diseases  of  the  Ear  and  Nasal  Surgeon  to  the  Manchester  Rnyal 
Infirmary.  [In  Prej)arafion 

DISEASES  OF  THE  EYE.  By  C.  E.  Glascott,  M.D.,  Lecturer  on 
Ophthalmology,  and  A.  Hill  Griffith,  M.D.,  Ophthalmic  Surgeon 
to  the  Manchester  Royal  Infirmary.  [In  Preparation. 

HANDBOOK  OF  NERVOUS  DISEASES.  By  Judson  S.  Bury.  M. D., 
Lecturer  on  Clinical  Neurology  and  Physician  to  the  Manchester 
Royal  Infirmary.  [In  Preparation 


The  following  works,  though  not  technically  Publications  of  the 
University  of  Manchester,  are  also  issued  from  the  University 
Press  : — 

MELANDRA  castle,  being  the  Report  of  the  Manchester  and 
District  Branch  of  the  Classical  Association  for  1905.  Edited  by 
R.  S.  Conway,  Litt.D.  Introduction  by  Rev.  E.  L.  Hicks,  M.A. 
Demy  8vo.     Illustrated.     5s.  net. 

TRANSACTIONS  OF  THE  INTERNATIONAL  UNION  FOR  CO- 
OPERATION IN  SOLAR  RESEARCH  (Vol.  i.,  First  and  Second 
Conferences).     Demy  Svo,  260  pp.  and  plate.     7s.  6d.  net. 

THE  BOOK  OF  RUTH  (Unpoint«d  Text).     6d.  net. 

SCENES  FROM  THE  RUDENS  OF  PLAUTUS,  with  a  Tran.slation 
into  English  Verse.  Edited  by  R.  S.  Conway,  Litt.D.,  Professor  of 
Latin  in  the  University.     6d.  net. 
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THE  TEACHING  OF  HISTORY  AND  OTHER  PAPERS.     By  H. 
L.    Withers.      Edited    by   J.    H.    Fowler.      Crown   8vo,    270   pp. 
4s.  6d.  net. 
"An  interesting  memorial  of  a  teacher  who  was  a  real  enthusiast  for 
education." — Tlie  Times.. 

"We  can  cordially  commend  this  little  book  to  the  somewhat  limited 
but  slowly  widening  circle  who  are  likely  to  be  interested  in  educational 
principles  and  organization." — The  Guardian. 

A  TARDINESS  IN   NATURE  AND  OTHER  PAPERS.     By  Mary 
Christie.     Edited,  with  Introductory  Note  and  Memoir,  bj   Maud 
Withers.     Crown  8vo,  331  pp.     3s.  net. 
"  The  essays  upon  Thackeray,  George  Eliot,  and  R.  L.   Stevenson  in 
this  volume  could  scarcely  be  bettered." — The  Guardian. 

"  The  life-story  of  a  quite  remarkable  woman — of  a  woman  who  used 
her  gifts  always  to  the  furthering  of  all  that  is  sweetest  and  noblest  in 
life." — Tribune. 

MUSICAL  CRITICISMS.     By  Arthur  Johnstone.     With  a  Memoir 

of  the  Author  by  Henry  Reece  and  Oliver  Elton.      Crown  8vo, 

225  pp.     5s.  net. 

"  Without  the  smallest  affectation  or  laboured  attempts  at  smartness, 

Mr.   Johnstone    contrived   always  to  throw  fresh  light  on  the  matter  in 

hand,   and  at  the  same  time  to  present  his   opinions  in  a   form   which 

could    be    understood    and    enjoyed    by    the    non-musical     reader." — 

Westminster  Gazette. 

"  Everyone  who  welcomes  guidance  as  to  what  is  best  in  music, 
•everyone  who  watches  with  some  degree  of  fascination  the  power  of 
analysis,  everyone  who  reads  with  a  sense  of  satisfaction  English,  as  it 
may  be  written  by  a  master  of  the  craft,  should  read  this  book." — 
The  Musical  World. 

MANCHESTER  BOYS.     By  C.  E.  B.  Russell.     With  an  Introduc- 
tion by  E.  T.  Campagnac.     Crown  8vo.     2s.  6d.  net. 

"  Mr.  Charles  E.  B.  Russell  has  written  a  most  interesting  and 
thought-compelling  book  on  a  subject  of  almost  vital  importance." — 
Yorkshire  Post. 

"Altogether  it  is  an  inspiring  book." — Liverpool  Daily  Post  and 
Mercury. 
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